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Here is a bold new venture in the exploration of right and wrong. 
The Moral Decision is a concrete personal challenge which will 
help lessen the moral confusion of our times. 


In deciding legal issues presented to them, judges are often 
required to answer moral questions. Often a law case provides 
an intense moral drama. Therefore in the main body of the book 
each topic begins with an authentic American law case, sum- 
marised in non-technical language. Sometimes the Law displaces 
the wisdom of Solomon; sometimes it does not. 


The author elucidates the rights of the young and of the artist, 
the morals of tax evasion, honesty in business competition, the 
effect on character of extreme peril, sexual relationships, marriage, 
divorce and death, all with reference to actual cases. 


Edmond Cahn practised law for a quarter of a century before 
becoming Professor of Law at New York University. This gives 
him a practical insight into the problems of law and morality 
which he so ably discusses in this book. 
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. a vigorous defence of a true scientific approach in deter- 
mining what is involved in notions such as right and duty, right 
and might, legal rules and justice. ... In our legal philosophical 
literature this work stands up as a first rate achievement.’ 

—Politiken 


‘To his previous profound, erudite and acute works . . . Professor 
Ross has now added a comprehensive and systematic presentation 
of general jurisprudence. —Svensk Juristtidning. 
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The final volume in the War Production series dealing with the pro- 
vision of fixed capital for munition production. To obtain a true 
picture of the massive task of mobilising the industrial resources of 
the country to meet the requirements of the three Services, the author 
gives a brief account of the development of the armament industry, and 
compares the methods of war production employed in the two World 
Wars. (History of the Second World War.) 37s. 6d. (post 1s. 6d.) 


The Colombo Plan: 
Technical Co-operation Scheme 


Covers all aspects of technical development within the scheme during 
the year ended 30th June 1958. 3s. (post 4d.) 
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Human Rights 


and World Order 


The Charter of the United Nations makes the advancement of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all one of the 
principal objectives of the world organisation. What is the 
importance of human rights in the scheme of contemporary 
international relations? What has the United Nations done to 
carry out its Charter responsibilities in the field of human 
rights? How effective have its activities in this area been? 
What are the major political and constitutional obstacles in the 
path of the United Nations in achieving international protec- 
tion of human rights? What attempts are being made to 
overcome these obstacles and what are the prospects of their 
ultimate success? 

These and other pointed questions are posed and answered in 
this brilliant and provocative volume. 
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The author here examines the 
legality of nuclear warfare in 
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The book makes a 
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Conventions of 1949 and other 
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nuclear threat. 
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SOURCES AND EXPRESSIONS OF 
POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


Tue eight articles in this number have it in common that they 
are all attempts to measure what cannot really be measured. In 
a highly organised society, and especially in a democracy, the 
attitudes of ordinary people to the philosophy and methods of 
their organisation—that is to say to politics—consist of a series of 
social and psychological phenomena far too complex to analyse 
accurately by any single standard. Political behaviour has been 
studied at many levels, and is now being examined by the 
latest techniques of motivational research. But no complete answer 
is yet available to the question of why people behave as they do, 
why individuals of similar background and training take, as they 
often do, entirely different political positions, or why it is (and this 
is one of the most striking features of Britain at the present time) 
that an electorate of such apparent apathy between elections is still 
ready to go to the polls in such large numbers when the elections 
occur. 

It is inevitable that practically all the people who are qualified 
to write about politics should be to some extent biased. They 
must be, since they would not study politics if they were not 
interested, and their very interest tends to set them apart from 
the ordinary people whose attitudes they are trying to evaluate. 
The politician, the journalist, the sociologist are not themselves 
ordinary people. But the study of political attitudes depends on 
the evidence they give, which probably does not matter too much 
when it is present-day politics that is under study and when the 
evidence of one set of witnesses can be checked against that of 
others; it matters enormously when it comes to the comparison 
of the attitudes of today with those of earlier periods. What is 
remembered from those earlier periods, just as what will be 
remembered from our own, is the exceptional and not the ordinary, 
the occasions when feelings were stirred and those who normally 
kept silent felt impelled to express themselves. Yet in a sense 
the really important evidence, the evidence of how ordinary people 
felt and thought and spoke at ordinary times, is that part m it 
which does not exist because the ordinary people, who may have 
felt and thought a great deal, did neither strongly enough to 
make them speak, or did not speak loudly enough 4 their voices 
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to be placed on record. It was the fact that the dog did not 
bark that was significant. 

All eight hen have written in the full consciousness of the 
limitations on the evidence they can give. In describing the atti- 
tudes of trade unionists, churchmen, university students, active 
politicians, or any of the groups here brought under survey, it is 

ssible to analyse only the behaviour of those who in some way 

have conspicuously, and to recognise that the great majority 
does not wish to do so. Yet, though the level of active interest 
in political affairs is normally low, it is probably wrong to dismiss 
this as apathy. For the fact still remains that at elections in this 
country polls are, in terms of percentages of the total electorate, 
higher than in practically any country in the world that does not 
impose compulsory voting. In the same way the $8 majority 
of people do have views (and do quite frequently talk about them) 
from a general preference for one party as against another to the 
opinions expressed in the train, the pub, the place of work, on 
a good many of the issues which arise. It may not be very 
significant that they do not flock to political meetings, or that 
eliiisinn audiences fall when a party political broadcast is about 
to begin; this does not necessarily indicate an inability or un- 


willingness to think about political issues, but simply a refusal 
to identify the opinions held with politics as at present organised. 


The Influences at Work 


If people do hold opinions, on what basis do they form them? 
The parties do not command the unquestioning allegiance of more 
than a tiny minority of the population. The churches do not, 
as Canon Waddams points out, take u —— like a uniform 
position on most issues, and their political influence is a great 
deal less in Britain than in some other countries. Membership 
of a trade union is not, as Mr. Shanks explains, sufficient to 
identify the individual with the Labour Party to which most of 
the unions are affiliated and to which the active leadership is 
mostly committed. Even the propaganda efforts of the parties 
themselves are of limited effect except in so far as they rally the 
faithful and so make it easier to organise elections and to translate 
the passive sympathies of the electorate into crosses on the ballot 
popes it seems fairly well established that election programmes, 
owever lavishly produced and however well projected, will sway 
the opinions of only a very small number df genuinely floating 
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voters. Yet obviously something does happen to cause people to 
change from time to time, otherwise the results of all elections 
would be the same, or affected only by differences between the 
views of those voting for the first time and those of the electors 
who have died. What is it that happens? If the answers to this 
eee given in the following articles are inconclusive, it is because 
the whole subject has still been so imperfectly studied. 


The Press 


It may seem surprising that there should be no article on the 

ress. Mr. Pickles deals with radio and television, both as in- 
eaten formative of public opinion and as something that could 
be much more effectively used by the parties. It is not the case 
that these relatively new forms of communication have superseded 
the press in its traditional function of giving a lead to opinion, 
and it is certainly not true that the press is no longer important. 
What would appear to have happened is that the newer media 
make their impact at a different level from the newspapers or 
the weekly magazines, and it may be a little easier to assess their 
effects. But in considering any of the three—the press, radio or 
television—as actual formers of political opinion, it is necessary 
to be as clear as possible as to what they can and what they 
cannot do. 

Two initial fallacies need to be cleared out of the way. The 
first is that the influence of a paper is necessarily greater because 
its circulation is larger than that of others. The second is the 
converse, that circulation and influence have nothing to do with 
each other. It has been argued often enough, in support of the 
first fallacy, that the Labour Party was able to increase its total 
vote in both 1950 and 1951 even though all the big-circulation 
dailies except one were against it, just as Mr. Truman won the 
1948 election in the United States in spite of an almost uniformly 
hostile press. Therefore, the argument runs, people do not buy 
the paper of their choice for its political views and do not take 
their own from‘it; in consequence, by what amounts to a 
reductio ad absurdum, the press has no influence at all and the 
views of the Daily Express are no more significant than those of 
the News Chronicle. 

The first part of the statement is probably true enough; people 
buy a particular paper because they like it, because it has pictures 
of luscious young women, because they believe it to be good at 
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football pool forecasts (even the Daily Worker is said to owe quite 
a lot of its circulation among non-Communists to the successful 
record of its racing tipster), much less because its editorial line 
accords with their prejudices or their considered views. A news- 
paper that takes a decidedly unpopular line on a controversial 
issue will, in all probability, lose some circulation, even if only 
temporarily, but consistently taking a popular line will not gain 
it extra readers unless the other forms of appeal are there. But 
in the case of the big dailies or Sunday papers the loss is unlikely 
to be serious, though it may be for fa ag of more limited appeal 
(as, for instance, the loss suffered by The Observer after its 
criticism of the Suez action). 

Even the second part of the statement is perhaps not completely 
untrue; if it is not, it is the most significant thing that can be 
said about the press as a political force. It is extremely unlikely 
that the opposition of The Observer to the Suez action converted 
many people against the Government’s policy, any more than the 
approval of the Daily Express converted many people to it; it 
was highly interesting to notice, at the time, that the division of 
opinions on this most controversial issue cut quite across political 
p vorvoing social position and also newspaper readership. Many 
other similar instances might be thought of. If these assumptions 
are correct, the conclusion would seem to be that the press will 
have at best a limited effect in making up people’s minds for 
them on a single, short-term issue. But it would be quite erroneous 
to extend this argument to the longer-term trends of opinion. 


Creating the “ Image ” 

The reason for this is fairly simple. It is clear that people do 
not vote as a result of careful study of every point in the pro- 
grammes of the rival parties. Nor, as a rule, do they appear 
to vote even on single major issues; the idea of the “‘ vote-catcher ” 
is largely a myth of the parties. Traditional loyalties apart, the 
most potent influence on their voting decisions is a vague feeling 
that Party A is for them and Party B against them, and that 
Party A is led by strong, intelligent and honest men while 
Party B is controlled at best by nincompoops, at worst by crooks. 
In the parlance of the psychological advertising of today, they 
vote on the “image” of the party. 

This is where the press, even more than the radio (which is 
strictly impartial and probably, as Mr. Pickles argues, excessively 
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cautious) or television (which is now less impartial than it was), 
comes into its own. The reader does not buy the Daily Express 
because it is a supporter (if sometimes a critical one) of the 
Conservative Party. He may even consciously reject the Daily 
Express picture of the Labour Party as divided and lacking in 
wisdom, particularly when it is too obviously put over. But 
unconsciously he accepts and absorbs a certain amount of it. It 
is possible that the recent malaise of the Labour Party is partly 
due to this cause; even its own supporters read so frequently about 
its troubles that they began to believe in them to a far greater 
extent than was true, while Conservatives were at no such dis- 
advantage, since a geen) Conservative = did not give 
comparable attention to the difficulties of the Government party. 
In the same way the present Government has begun to acquire 
a reputation for firmness and vigour even in the minds of those 
who may have disagreed with some of the individual actions 
which have helped to build it up, such as Jordan or Mr. Mac- 
millan’s abortive Cyprus tour. The reputation may or may not 
be deserved, but it is very likely that its existence is due in no 
small measure to this process of less-than-conscious absorption in 
which the press plays a greater part than the more direct television 
and radio. 

It is too soon yet to say how the newer advertising techniques 
are likely to affect attitudes to politics, but it is not too soon to 
recognise the potential danger iahetent inthem. The next election 
will be of exceptional interest, for two reasons. It will be the first 
in which the potentialities of television as a direct medium of 
influence will have been more or less fully exploited. It will also 
have been preceded by something new in British politics—a cam- 
paign of indirect | ge based on the newer techniques of 
advertising. British democracy will no doubt survive it. But it 
may give pointers to the way in which that democracy is liable to 
change over the next few decades, as well as to the dangers which 
ought to be resisted. 


Leonard Woolf, who has been Joint Editor of the Political 
Quarterly with W. A. Robson since 1931, has relinquished that 

ition but remains as Literary Editor and a member of the 
Editorial Board. T. E. M. McKitterick has been appointed Joint 
Editor. 





PUBLIC ATTITUDES TO POLITICS 


JAMES E. MacCOLL, m.p. 


“Or course, I am Labour, I am a working man; couldn’t be 
anything else, could I?” “ We are all true blue here—always have 
been.” “‘*Go to No. 26, won’t you? My father’s rank Labour. 
But my hubby’s family have always been Tory. It’s best to have 
no unpleasantness, isn’t it? ” 

Any Socialist whose devotion to the cause has brought him to 
the most perfunctory appearances on other people’s doorsteps must 
recognise these characteristic replies. They serve to spotlight one 
important feature of political attitudes. As that shrewd political 
scientist Private Willis so clearly saw, people are born into a world 
in which political parties already exist. They do not start from 
scratch. 

The elector comes to a decision about political allegiance as he 
does about other and, often to him, more important matters into 
the awareness of which he grows. He chooses his party as much 
and as little as he chooses his football team. He does not normally 
follow Everton or Liverpool as the result of a careful examination 
of the qualities of their play or the probity of their directors. 
inieeien situation may come into it. The habits of a lifetime; 
some memory of the exploits of Mr. Dixie Dean when his father 
began to take him as a boy will keep him going even when his 
team has drifted into the Second Division. In Glasgow, at any 
rate, his choice may be influenced by his religion. Geographical 
situation may also enter into his political choice. He is more likely 
to vote Conservative in Sussex than in Durham. The childhood 
memory of some political hero may hold his loyalty when it has 
long ceased to be relevant to contemporary problems. 

The first of our doorstep answers is heed on class interests. It 
may be as simple as “I en therefore I am Labour.” It may 
reflect a somewhat deeper recognition of the community of interests 
of industrial workers. As it stands it is clearly inadequate. Many 
working men do not support the Labour Party, however surprising 
it may seem. On the other hand, quite a number of employers 
and professional people do. 

The second answer is hereditary. There are Conservative 
families and Labour families as once there were Whig houses and 


* The author is M.P. for Widnes and an Alderman of the Paddington Borough Council. 
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Tory houses. And these family loyalties to parties may seem to 
have little correlation with any clear differences of economic or 
class interest, still less with any formulated differences of political 
purpose. 

There are, of course, changes in voting behaviour. Sometimes 
a crisis may shake them up. The changes may be permanent or 
there may be a return to old habits. To change your party because 
you move from one family to another may seem odd to the 
= devout, but it is common. Nor is it new. I met it 
iterally at my mother’s knee, for nearly fifty years ago I can 
remember her explaining that when my father became a Liberal 
Unionist she had, of course, forsaken the Liberal Party with him, 
although her own father had remained a Free Trade Liberal. 


Organised Interests or Organised Opinions 
A political party is not just a group of people sharing a common 
policy. It is a social institution, exhibiting no doubt signs of growth 
and decay, but at the same time with considerable stability. Its 
members cannot all give a clear account of the hope that is in them 
any more than the members of a Church are all instructed on the 


complexities of dogma. Some are devoted workers, some sow | 
appear at election time, as many Anglicans are only seen in Churc 
on Easter ry 


When the first unopposed return of a Labour Member took 
place in 1902, a Liberal newspaper deplored “‘ the new doctrine... 
that organised interests are to supersede organised opinions as the 
party forces of the country.” * Prescient as this comment was, it 
was historically less accurate. For almost as soon as political parties 
began to settle down in this modern form, political organisation 
began to take shape. Conservatives, predominant in rural areas, 
did not at first need to go beyond the weight of conformism exerted 
by the squire and the parson. The Liberal Party was as deep-rooted 
in the chapel. Dr. Dale at Carrs Lane, Birmingham, as later Dr. 
Clifford at Westbourne Park, ey <—- not only held the key to 
the Nonconformist conscience, but also provided a nucleus round 
which the local Liberal organisation could grow. Dr. Dale said of 
a Birmingham alderman that he “ was trying to get the will of 
God done on earth as it is done in heaven, just as much when he 
was fighting St. Mary’s ward, just as much when he was speaking 
in the Town Council, as when he was teaching his Bible Class on a 


1 Speaker, quoted by Bealey and Pelling, Labour and Politics, p. 123. 
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Sunday morning.” * One can assume that those of the Bible Class 
who lived in St. Mary’s ward were left in no doubt of their pastor’s 
views. 

With hindsight one can see that the crucial question to be faced 
was where the newly enfranchised working classes were to go. 
There were three possible lines of development. Organised labour 
might have remained aloof from party politics, content to lobby 
both sides and throw its support from one to the other as the 
situation demanded. Although individual Members of Parliament 
were often sensitive to trade union pressure, it was not enough to 
meet the series of difficulties, ceased of a legal character, which 
assailed the movement. Too many M.P.s were employers. More- 
over, able men with years of public service wanted to get into 
Parliament, where they felt that they could be useful “ round 
off their careers. 

If more Lib.-Labs. and some Con.-Labs. had got into Parliament, 
the second line—forming identifiable groups within the established 
parties—might have been more successful. Goodwill among 
party leaders was there. The main resistance was from the local 
organisations. These problems are not unknown, I believe, today. 

So ultimately the third line was followed. A Labour Party was 
created independent of the two major parties. But it was not 
essentially socialist. In broad terms it was an alliance of non- 
political trade unionists with the empirical socialists of the I.L.P. 
against the dogmatic Marxism of the $.D.F. In the 1906 Election 
Manifesto there is no mention of public ownership or much of 
social reform. The keynote sounds clearly. 


“* This election is to decide whether or not Labour is to be 
fairly represented in Parliament. . . . 

“Landlords, employers, lawyers, brewers, and financiers 
are there in force. Why not Labour?” ® 


After the first war, the Party was reinforced by anti-war 
intellectuals, and as the Liberal Party declined there was a steady 
flow of Radicals. Some of those who supported independent 
Labour representation had never been Liberals. Seats which were 
traditionally Conservative were won quite early on. 

The Boe Party is formally the successor of the Liberals in 
that it is the major party of the Left. Actually it has also been 
heir to much of the Piberal voting tradition. To that extent it is 


2 Quoted by Asa Briggs, History of Birmingham, p. 3. 
3 Quoted by Bealey and Pelling, p. 264. 
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fair to say that the rise of the one and the decline of the other 
reflects the substitution of the factory for the chapel as a social 
influence. Out of the factory springs the trade union branch. It 
becomes as natural to vote the same way as Mr. Cousins as once it 
was to follow Dr. Clifford. 

The Conservative Party has had a less chequered history than 
either of its two opponents. Since the Peelite split, it has had only 
two major tree. = free trade troubles before 1906, and the post- 
war collapse which was delayed reaction to “ the thirties.” } ned 
both it recovered with remarkable resilience. It has failed to 
provide an effective channel for working-class representation, but 
that, for reasons I will mention later, is ~ important than might 
appear. It has preserved its traditional influence in the rural areas 
and added to it the commercial interests which once belonged to 
the Liberals. How far the Conservative Party, as every good Socia- 
list believes, draws its funds from landlords, brewers, steel barons, 
and the rest, I have no means of knowing. But it seems fair to say 
that today two great institutions compete for political allegiance. 
One is based on Bo cere and employing interests; one on 
organised labour. The third party prides itself on its freedom from 
such sordid origins, but for that reason fails to have any group 
rooted in the community to which it can look for more than 
transient support. Even Miss Moira Shearer is no substitute for 
Dr. Clifford. 


Policy by Permeation 


It is easy to overdo this non-rational approach to _ Parties 

do not only exist in order to exist. Lord Bryce’s classical criticism 

of the American parties of his day, that they had lost all distin- 

guishing principles “except office or the hope of it,” * has its 

relevance to our own situation. But there are dividing principles; 

planning or free enterprise; public <a or private property; 
ou 


social welfare or self-help do represent profoundly different out- 
looks, though in the exigencies of particular situations these 
differences may become confused and they may only operate over 
a comparatively narrow field. 
Faced with these amorphous coalitions, the intellectual becomes 
impatient. It is a common complaint today that the parties shun 
the really important social questions as political dynamite. Only 
irrelevant platitudes find their ar into party manifestos. A 
Liberal writer has recently complained that many important 


4 American Commonwealth, Chap. 54. 
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questions are treated as side issues, “cross bench silly season, 
private-member stuff. Why, you can even take the Whips off.” * 

It is certainly true that parties can only atcept as their policy, 
proposals which will command general consent among their sup- 
porters. It is only this common measure of agreement which makes 
the party machine with its Whips and es at all workable. 
It is quite true that new ideas are usually realised through permea- 
tion of the parties by minorities. This is not new. ‘* What would 
Jesus have done,” asked that consummate lobbyist, Florence 
Nightingale, after a bout with Gladstone, “if He had had to work 
through Pontius Pilate?” Effective social policy after 1832 had to 
be pushed through reluctant administrations by Chadwick, South- 
wood Smith, and Kay Shuttleworth. The Webbs courted Balfour 
as much as they did Haldane. Most of their ideas have now passed 
into the region of accepted policy, but it remains true that, for 
example, those who believe in the proposals of the Wolfenden 
Report will find themselves compelled to work through Pontius 
Pilate. It is not a defect but one of the glories of our system, that 
within a defined field in which a common view is discernible, the 
party system works effectively, but, outside that field, party members 
are free to make other combinations in order to educate public 
opinion. 

The Levels of Political Awareness 


The parties can be described in terms of the principles to which 
they give a general assent or in terms of constitutional structure as 
a federation of local branches and associations, but more needs 
to be said of the kinds of people who make them up. I would 
venture on some very broad generalisations which have only to be 
stated for their limitations to appear. There seem to be three 
groups in each political movement; the professionals, the dedicated, 
and the periphery. 

Among the professionals I include not only the salaried Members 
of Parliament and the party bureaucracy. The rewards of politics 
are only crudely expressed in terms of monetary advantage. They 
are often obtained only at the cost of time and money. | mean all 
those who achieve some personal end through political activity, and 
to that extent make it their career. Councillors, magistrates, and 
members of many public bodies have a vested interest in their party 
comparable with that of the paid politician. They are the élite who 
formulate and in their own sphere express party principles. They 


5 Contemporary Review, October 1958, p. 228. 
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came to the party through sympathy with its ideas and, as a supple- 
ment, or as an alternative, by tradition or personal interest. The 
farmer or the shopkeeper is more likely to be a Conservative, the 
railwayman or miner a Labour councillor. Although they are in 
the political front line, they are by no means always the most 
uncompromisingly partisan. There often grows up between the 
professionals a tolerance based on common interests in political 
activity, regular association together, and mutual concern for the 
well-being of their community. 

Many M.P.s feel embarrassed as they hear denounced, by their 
more fervent supporters, the iniquities of an opponent whom they 
have found quite a good fellow when they have queued together 
in the tea room or travelled abroad on a parliamentary delegation. 
In the same way it is often hard for political opponents to sit on 
council committees year after year discussing common problems 
without developing, if not a complete understanding, at least a 
mutual respect. The loyalties of the job may outweigh those of the 
ety A Tory Chairman of an Education Committee is more 
ikely to oppose strongly the abolition of percentage grants than is 
the Socialist Chairman of a Finance Committee. 

The professionals know the problems. They know the limita- 
tions of government in their different spheres. Without that 
recognition our democratic system would be very hard to work. 
On the other hand, their understanding often sty them suspect 
among their supporters. They may be regarded as people who 
have beste or the sweets of position, the day-to-day work of 


keeping the pore alive and allowed the purity of their principles 
b 


to be marred by compromise. The professionals are, of course, a 
minority, but they exercise enormous, if not always clearly directed, 
influence on the working of their respective parties. 

If they are suspect, it is usually “ the dedicated. These are 
the a who do the hard work = keeping the parties going, 
raising the money, addressing the envelopes, and footslogging from 
door to door. They are more difficult to understand than the 
professionals just because the compensations for their efforts are 
more obscure. But that is true of much voluntary work. They 
make politics their main outlet just as other people work for a 
football supporters’ club or for a church organisation or to raise 
money for a charity. 

They are often not as interested in the data of politics as are 
the professionals. In a Greenwich survey 22 per cent. of Conser- 
vative and 18 per cent. of Labour Party members declared that they 
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had little interest in politics,* which I find an interesting confirma- 
tion of a general impression. But they like their politics in clear 
colours. It is often a dilemma for party leaders that the kind of 
programme that is thought to attract the floating voter will dis- 
illusion the dedicated, and without them the whole machine 
collapses. If a party is in a bad way, the professionals may be 
carried on by the impetus of their public work, but if the dedicated 
“chuck it in,” disaster is ahead. 

Thirdly there is the periphery. It is not very relevant whether 
this is made up of party members or not. That depends largely 
on whether there is an organisation to recruit and still more to 
maintain a peripheral membership. Some may appear to do spas- 
modic work at election times, some may just vote. The surveys 
suggest that normal fluctuations in a party vote are not pre- 
dominately abstentions or new voters but include a substantial 
number of transfers. Yet, apart from the main convulsions such 
as 1931 and 1945, those fluctuations take place on a narrow margin, 
and according to the surveys are most frequent among those whose 
party preferences differ from that of their family or their work- 
mates.’ It seems highly probable that most ners do not change 


their party allegiance. For that reason it is unwise to generalise 


from the margin of change to the main body in searching for the 
roots of this allegiance. For example, surveys in a particular 
election may suggest that foreign policy has been an important 
reason for changes of vote. It does not follow that foreign policy 
is a major factor in determining political adherence. Indeed, it 
may be just because it is not, that the other voters have not 
changed. 

Most electioneering must therefore be directed to influence the 
votes on the margin. This is one reason why election policy should 
be moderate. It may very well be that a Conservative proposal to 
flog strikers and a Labour proposal to turn Eton into a Borstal 
would show a high score of approval in a sample poll. But these 
are the people who in a General Election will almost certainly vote 
and vote with the party. The margin of transfer is likely to lie 
between the parties. The margin of abstention may be on the 
extremes among those who are fed up with the feebleness of the 
party, but many of those will come into line as the election 
excitement rises. 


* How People Vote, p. 47. 
7 D. E. Butler, The Study of Political Behaviour, p. 67. 
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The hardest lesson for us professionals to learn is that, for most 
people, politics is only a minor among many competing interests. 
It reaches a peak during general elections, and occasionally in an 
evenly contested by-election. Unless there is some special issue of 
concern, it remains low in local elections. In many ways this lack 
of interest is not injurious. The attitude of the ordinary citizen to 
government resembles that of a club member to his committee. 
So long as matters go reasonably well, he is happy to leave them 
to people who like that sort of es If there is trouble, he will 
stir himself to make a fuss and perhaps to throw them out. But 
this rousing of Demos can have disconcerting effects. The peri- 
phery do not always react the same way as the professicnals. Of 
that there have been three recent examples. 

Suez was the most obvious. With very few exceptions, the 
Parliamentary Labour Party was in spontaneous and unequiv 
opposition to the Government. But many ordinary Labour voters 
thought that there was much to be said for stringing up Nasser. 
On the other hand, many Conservative voters were as horrified as 
were the Labour professionals. And it is worth noticing that in 
both parties it was the dedicated, rather than the professionals, who 
demanded the disciplining of deviationists. It was not the Whips 
who sent Mr. Evans and Mr. Nicholson to their doom. 

Commercial television was a less clear example, for it never 
became a great issue. It was opposed by the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, but there can be little doubt that demand for rokeow 
programmes was greater — Labour than among Conservative 
voters. On the other hand, the Conservative voters are just the 
people who mourn the debasing of cultural standards by pandering 


to a taste. 
The third example is xenophobia. The Labour Movement is 


7 internationalist. Both the T.U.C. and the Party have 


issued strong denunciations of racial discrimination. But there 
have been several indications that this high-minded attitude is 
regarded with marked lack of enthusiasm by many Labour 
supporters. 

hese constitute a problem of political education. As Charles 
Fox said: “It is the iow of Parliament to conform to the senti- 
ments and in some degree to the prejudices of the people.” But 
any democratic leader worth his salt must try to bring his followers 
along with him, and not merely trot behind. The » pode Party, 
and, for all I know, the Conservative make great efforts to promote 
political discussion within their organisations, but that only touches 
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the choice few of the dedicated. The problem of communication 
with the periphery remains intractable. I do not believe in the 
golden age, when citizens flocked to meetings and heard careful 
analyses of political problems. A perusal of old electioneering 
literature is enough to show how crude it was. The standard of 
political discussion is probably higher than it has ever been. But 
the problem is greater because the numbers who vote are so much 
larger. 


Communication 


Aristotle pointed out the importance of size in an ideal state. 
“Who can be the general of a mass so excessively large? And who 
can give it orders, unless he has Stentor’s voice?” The answer is 
that in place of Stentor’s voice he can use the microphone. The 
modern inventions of cheap printing, broadcasting, films, and 
improved transport are available to him. But he has more com- 
petition for their use. Politicians have long had to compete with 
the press for the attention of the citizen. Now they have to 
compete also with the commentator and the television per- 
sonality. Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Gaitskell may propose, but 
Mr. Harding and Mr. Dimbleby dispose. The a M.P., who 


does not appear on T.V., can do little to influence his constituents. 


This refers to the more straightforward types of discussion. We 
are still in the early stages of the more sinister use of psychological 
techniques to “ sell” political leaders and political prejudices. 

One might suppose that the great intake of political discussion 
through radio and television would prolong public interest in 
political issues beyond the election and the occasional major crisis. 
Actually it seems to shorten the political memory. An issue such as 
Suez dies quickly, because it is crowded out by new situations. 
The pundits and the commentators shift their attention, taking 
their audience with them. As party roots go deep, the equilibrium 
is very stable. In watching my Tory friends in the agony of Suez, 
I was fascinated to see how they grasped at every rumour and every 
straw to find an excuse to return to the Government’s support. It 
may well be the same with Labour supporters in their agonies. 
I hope so. 

Professionals find the periphery difficult to understand. The 
periphery seem to look on the professionals with good-humoured 
cynicism. The idea, that they are either crooks on the make or 
wonder-workers, who can cut through all barriers by some = 
pull, or both, comes out in an M.P.’s mail-bag. That Members are 
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professionals has undoubtedly taken from them some of their 
remote prestige. On the eo 4 it is not a bad thing that the public 
should recognise that their local M.P. is no lion at all, but Snug the 
joiner. The agitation for pay increases has alienated some but 
endeared them to others. The main opposition has come from the 
dedicated Conservatives, who include so many of the retired and 
others with fixed incomes. Labour supporters, on the other hand, 
do not grudge somebody else a successful wage claim, especially if 
it makes him less pompous about their own. 


Class and Party 


How far do people look at political questions purely in terms of 
a cynical assessment of their material interest? Perhaps not many 
people remain permanently associated with a party that is against 
their interests, though they may interpret that interest in rather 
odd ways. On the other hand, not many shift allegiance quickly 
in order to further their interest in some particular matter, and 
that would apply even less to the professionals than to the dedi- 
cated. That is not to say that they will not react in protest. My 
experience has been that, apart from animal affairs, very few 
constituents approach me on matters which do not directly affect 
them or their families. That is as true of marriage law reform as 
it is of pensions. But I doubt if many shift their vote for or against 
me as a result of how I react. 

Mr. John Bonham has built up from the surveys a picture of 
the election vote in 1951 *: 


Conservative Labour 


Middle Class 6,5 1,9 
Working Class 6,2 11,3 


Total vote (in millions) 12,7 13,2 


Any figures of this kind need a large pinch of salt. There are 
so many qualifications about definitions and they apply only to one 
year. But the picture looks plausible and confirms, at any rate, my 
hunches. 

They reveal a paradox. The Labour vote is overwhelmingly 
working class, and that confirms the validity of the Labour appeal 
in 1905, “ Landlords, employers ... Why not Labour?” But the 


professionals show a much more even distribution. Certainly in 
8 The Middle Class Vote, p. 168. 
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Parliament, and to some extent in local affairs, the middle-class 
influence is notable. In the 1951 Parliament, 23 per cent. of the 
Labour Members had a public-school education, 54 per cent. could 
be classified as employers, managers, and professional workers. The 
Conservative vote is almost equally divided between the classes. 
Yet the working-class professional in the Conservative Party is a 
very rare bird indeed. Only 3 per cent. of the 1951 Conservative 
Members had an elementary-school education and 4% per cent. 
could be classified as rank and file workers.’ Why in both cases 
should the make-up of the professionals differ so much from that of 
the periphery ? 

For a middle-class Labour professional that is an embarrassing 
question, as it is one that many of his working-class colleagues ask. 
The answer lies very largely with the dedicated who sit on ward 
and management committees to select candidates. Presumably, it is 
because they are looking for people with certain necessary skills. 
By definition the middle class will include most po with 
educational and technical qualifications and as the educational 
— improves that will include many children of the working 
class. 

But why do something over a third of the working class f° on 


vating for the Conservative Party in which they have no effective 


voice’ I suspect that the short answer is that they do not want one. 
It is a fallacy to suppose that everyone likes to be represented by 
people of their own type, especially if they are not themselves active 
politicians. 

The basic appeal of the Labour Party can be expressed in the 
word “ solidarity.” It has sprung from the combination of workers 
in trade unions where the highest value is to stick by your fellows. 
The surveys indicate, as is to be expected, that trade unionists are 
more likely to vote Labour than non-trade unionists in the same 
class and that this applies as much to the highly skilled where 
earnings take them into the middle classes. Those who are 
most conscious of their common interests with others are most 
likely to attach importance to seeing those interests represented. 
From that concern springs the movement for independent labour 
representation. 

Equally to be expected is that there is a greater tendency to vote 
Conservative among those who describe themselves as middle class 
although their material standards, objectively measured, are those 


® J. F. S. Ross, Elections and Electors. 
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of the working class. Some of these are no doubt self-employed or 
small property owners for whom free enterprise has an attraction. 
But the pee is more general than that. Those who are more con- 
scious of their superiority to, than of their common interest with, 
their neighbours are most likely to be Conservative. “ Top people 
vote Tory,” *° just as they read The Times and, as we are now told, 
use a particular shaving lotion. That must attract the socially or 
economically ambitious who feel with the Midland Bank that to 
pay by cheque “ lifts you several degrees up the social scale in the 
eyes of a whole lot of ople.” The advertisers know what they 
are doing. Those at whom they aim identify themselves with the 
successful and want to be represented by top people. 

Women appear to be more Conservative than men, and it may 
often be a Tory hand that rocks the Socialist cradle. They are less 
influenced by the fellowship of factory life and they are no less 
likely to be affected by social identification with the middle class. 

So a member of the working class who is moving into the ranks 
of the dedicated or sees himself as a professional will find a home in 
the Labour Party, which exists essentially to provide him with the 
opportunities he seeks. But if his ambitions do not lie in that 
direction he has not the same incentive and his choice becomes 
more complex. 

It would be very superficial to suppose that no voter even of 
limited political interests ever looks at the choice in terms of policy 
and principle. Of course he does. Of course the readers of The 
Political Quarterly do. But the exercise of his judgment is often 
affected by these ancillary influences. The problem facing both the 
practitioner and the investigator is to find methods of measuring 
the resultant of these often conflicting forces. 


10 This slogan is strictly copyright. 
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D. W. HARDING 


Two books written during and just after the First German War 
still deserve attention in their different ways and degrees for the 
light they throw on the English political outlook. Wilhelm 
Dibelius conceived his book England (1922) during the war and 
intended it primarily to give German readers a more accurate 
knowledge of the nation they had been fighting; the emphasis at 
several points is therefore on differences between the two nations. 
Wilfred Trotter’s Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War (1916), 
with a remarkable “ Postscript of 1919,” also concerns itself exten- 
sively with the contrast between the German and English peoples. 
“For all its lip-service to fashionable democratic catchwords,” 
Dibelius wrote of the English nation, “the people, at heart, is 
sound and thoroughly aristocratic, submitting readily to leadership 
from above, so long as it is not dragooned, but inspired, led (or 
maybe bamboozled). At about the same time Trotter was 
expressing a strikingly different view of leadership—and one that 


reads od ri to a generation that has come to believe that leadership 
l 


is indubitably a good thing : 

“ All large societies that have had their day and have fallen 
from their zenith by internal dissolution or outward attack 
have been given their impulse to expansion by leadership and 
have depended on it for their moral power. If society is to 
continue to depend for its enterprise and expansion upon 
leadership, and can find no more satisfactory source of moral 
power, it is, to say the least, highly probable that civilisations 
will continue to rise and fall in a dreadful sameness of alter- 
nating aspiration and despair until perhaps some lucky accident 
of confusion finds for humanity in extinction the rest it could 
never win for itself in life.” (‘“ Postscript of 1919.”’) 


Attitudes to Leadership 


To ask what lies behind these attitudes to pierre and how far 
the two writers agree in their estimate of the part it plays in English 
* Professor of Psychology in the University of London (at Bedford College). Formerly 

an industrial Ppa with the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. Author 


of The Impulse to Dominate; Social Psychology and Individual Values. Former editor 
of The British Journal of Psychology. 
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life may take us a step towards identifying the problems of social 
psychology raised by any inquiry into the attitude of the British 
to politics. 

Trotter distinguished two ways by which a social group may 
achieve concerted action. The smaller and more homogeneous the 
group, the greater the possibility that a “ common impulse” can 
motivate all its members. He would presumably have agreed that 
a leader, in some sense, might then be needed to translate purpose 
into action. With increasing size and attenuated intercommunica- 
tion, the group can rely less and less on strong “ common feeling ” 
to produce concerted action. It then resorts to “leadership” in 
Trotter’s special sense, the direction being given by either a single 

rson or a leading group. He gives no precise definition of 
“leadership,” but it seems likely that there are real differences, at 
least of degree, between the two modes of social organisation he had 
in mind. Three deserve noting: the leader is on directly and 
pay exposed to the disagreements of the individuals he leads; 
e is bound to deal only with segments of their total behaviour, 
their functions in relation to his schemes, rather than with them 
as whole people; and, most important in Trotter’s view, those who 
are led cohere less firmly with one another because their concerted 


action is largely mediated through a third party, the leader, and not 
based upon the full and direct mutual influence of person on 

rson. Trotter saw that the differences were matters of degree, 
and he thought it just possible that large national groups might 
eventually develop to some appreciable extent the ‘“‘ common 
impulse,” for which leadership would then presumably serve as an 
expression and not as a substitute. 


Common Impulses 


One condition of establishing morale based on “ common impulse ” 
is, he thought, the relative absence of status barriers that hinder the 
full social intercourse of person with person. In a “ segregated” 
or stratified society, concerted action pe class with another must 
depend too me on the independent adherence of each to a 
common leader and too little on a common view of their needs and 
situation reached through direct personal contact. 

Although Trotter felt a thoroughgoing scepticism about the 
chances of achieving any effective common impulse in a large 
nation he held that there was a slight beginning of it in England, 
associated with a less rigid segregation of sections of the community 
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in the Germany of the first war. He saw a tendency, however 

d incomplete, “‘ towards the unlimited participation of the 

] in the social unit.” From a different standpoint, and in 

exaggemted terms, Dibelius seems to refer to the same relative 
homoge ity of the English: 


“e 


English State rests on two specifically English 
assymptiOns, common sense and the transformation of the 
Pee ec into a — colleague. It is characterised by 
freedom; no one need obey the laws if his conscience rejects 
them. Freedom carried to this point is rendered possible by 
‘the essential similarity of all citizens, their immunity from 
jarge religious or other conflicts such as might split the State, 
aid the ie that, on all vital matters, most Englishmen prefer 
to be just like their neighbours, and obediently follow the lead 
given by the upper classes, whether in religion or the cut of a 
tie. Such freedom, often tantamount to a tyranny of public 
opinion, would be intolerable to nations more sensitive to 
liberty in the personal sphere. Yet it is good for the world, 
and good for nations with other ideals, that the world con- 
tains a state such as has made the State well-nigh superfluous, 
where most of the functions of the State are administered by 
society.” 

The ideal Dibelius seems to embrace is that of a direct bargain 

between each individual and the state, the state regulating whatever 

functional segments of the individual’s activity it thinks fit and 
leaving him unlimited personal freedom in the (unspecified) areas 
or aspects of his personality in which the state is not interested. It 
implies, in fact, just that direct exposure of state aind individual to 
aa other that has alarmed many writers, from Belloc and the 
G. D. H. Cole of Guild Socialism to Pope Pius XI in the Encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno (1931)': 


“When We speak of the reform of institutions, it is prin- 
cipally the state that comes to mind. Not indeed that all 
oe is to be hoped from its intervention; but because on 
account of the evil of ‘ individualism,’ as We called it, things 
have come to such a | that the highly developed social life 


which once flourished in a variety of associations ga | 
linked with each other, has been damaged and all but ruined, 
leaving thus virtually only individuals and the state, to the no 


1 Quoted by T. E. Utley and J. Stuart Maclure, Documents of Modern Political Thought 
(Cambridge, 1957). 
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small detriment of the state itself. Social life has entirely lost 
its organic form; the state, today encumbered with all the 
burdens once borne by those associations now destroyed, has 
been submerged and overwhelmed by an infinity of occupations 
and duties... .” 


The Encyclical recognises the impossible cumbrousness of anything 
approaching full control of the individual by the state. 


“ Functions ” versus “ People "7 


But the idea of modifying this kind of state by means of occupa- 
tional associations hierarchically intermediate between it and the 
individual is not characteristic of British thinking—or unthinking 
assumptions. To be part of a specialised occupational subgroup 
undoubtedly contributes to the individual’ sense of membership in 
his nation. But when the state defines the relations of one occupa- 
tion to another, or to the public at large (as it does to some extent 
in the National Health Service) it can only co-ordinate function 
with function; the more usual British assumption is that working 
life brings about relations of people with people. For instance, 
although we now speak of “state education,” the probability is 


that few parents think that wit entrust their children’s education 
to the state, which then provides teachers whom it deems appro- 
priate; instead they entrust it to the teachers, a body of eae 


whom they know and whose merits and failings they assess for 
themselves. Teachers and parents, teachers and employers, teachers 
and clergy, teachers and Ravana nurses, child psychologists, these 
are groups of actual people, not functions, in contact with each 
other in towns and villages all over the country. The state’s 
definition of their respective functions and interactions is expected 
to confirm, and olla make uniform, what has been found 
workable and is being widely practised already. 

British community life consists largely in a spontaneous parcel- 
ling out of functions and interests to sub-groups—occupations, 
religious groups, age groups, the sexes, wee oe householders, 
motorists, pedestrians, and so forth, all overlapping—whose direct 
relationships with one another are vivid and effective and whose 
obligations to “ the state ” are mostly vague and in the background. 
Besides serving each other, these sub-groups also exercise a mutual 
control through their conflicting interests. At any given moment, 
some of the tensions have been resolved, at least for a time, in the 
form of laws (e.g., factory laws, divorce laws); others are being 
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dealt with by direct wrangling and pressures between the groups 
concerned; and still others are in the intermediate position of 
having aroused enough public interest to be taken up into domestic 
politics on their way to more or less stable settlement in laws. 


Politics in a Plural Society 


These tensions, however, and the politics and laws which are based 
on them, take only second place; the important thing is that 
members of each group should get on with their own jobs in 
co-operation with members of other functionally related groups. 
This must, of course, be true to a great extent of any nation, but if 
we can trust at all to the intuitive convictions of observers as 
different as Trotter and Dibelius it would seem to be more evident 
in Britain than in many other countries. For the British, the state 
is the outcome, almost the by-product, of mutual stimulation and 
regulation between people and groups. It follows that political life 
never strikes us as the main stream into which all other national 
activities flow as tributaries. And we have—in peacetime—no sense 
that every aspect of life fits into a national hierarchy at the top of 
which is a “national leader.” A leading politician is normally 
regarded as a man pre-eminent in his particular occupation, rather 
as a bishop or an admiral may be, and his occupation is not given 
pre-eminence for its regulation of national life. 

Trotter’s position implies the principle that the more the social 
functions of the individual have to be state-regulated the less 
cohesive the nation will be. He believed that common purpose 
and concerted action are maintained with more determination and 
resilience when they grow out of the direct contact of one whole 
person with another than when they are reached by a dovetailing 
of functions according to some blue-print held by an overriding 
authority. The latter process he thought not to be characteristically 
English. It would certainly seem, for example, that the detailed 
regulation of specialist functions is an aspect of trade unionism that 
has least appealed to British people. The difficulty was focused in 
the shipyard dispute a few years ago as to who should drill holes, 
and responsible trade unionists were scarcely able to convey the 
importance of the principles involved to a public who found the 
whole idea of such a dispute uncongenial and viewed it as a per- 
verse flouting of that common sense referred to by Dibelius. The 
simple notion of people—not functions embedded in people— 
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getting together to do a job still comes naturally to the British. 
It exposes them to the reproach of Dibelius that : 


“In many respects, the country is still thoroughly medieval. 
The modern idea that the relations of the millions of human 
beings must be regulated by law, that there is a communal 
life above individual life, that the State has paramount rights 
over the individual, is much less developed in England than in 
Germany, France, or any other modern community.” 


A state of this sort, it is true, receives little liking or understanding 
in Britain, where people are aware that the state as they meet it 
consists in the official bosses for the time being, governing within 
whatever constitutional and legal restraints the nation may be 
fortunate enough to have. 

The alternative idea of mutually regulative sub-groups of people, 
each person whole and intact in spite of his specialised functions, 
also militates against the easy acceptance of bogus biological 
analogies between the state oe the animal organism. The more 
clearly a man with special responsibilities is also seen as a neighbour 
with whom others cei a wide variety of eam og uman 


relations, the less easily can a politician’s removal from public life 


be brushed aside by his successful rival with the remark that after 


all in any organism one cell dies and is replaced by another. In 
contrast is the respect often paid to the British politician who has 
resigned; he may surrender a function but remain an influential 
person. 


The Individual and the State 


Two aspects of the relation between individual and state have to 
be taken separately. The state’s control of the individual raises the 
question of the degree of centralisation and the forms of decentrali- 
sation that will give the most effective control with flexibility; and 
the relative autonomy of some agencies, notably the judiciary, is of 
course crucially important for the protection of individuals against 
the arbitrary action of bosses who claim to wield the power of the 
state at any given time. In this aspect of the relation, Britain must 
be said to have lost ground in recent times to the ideal of central 
control that Dibelius represents. In the other aspect, the exposure 
of the state, in the form of its bosses, to the judgment of the 
individual, British political practice has stood firm by the principle 
of admitting no intermediate agencies. Admittedly in moments of 
exasperation with the electoral populace some British people have 
wished it were otherwise, as D. H. Lawrence did in a mood of 
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bitterness with the public of the First German War, when he wrote 
to a friend: 


“I hope, after the war, we may have a real revolution. 
I want the whole form of government changing. I don’t 
believe in the democratic (republican) form of election. I think 
the artisan is fit to elect for his immediate surroundings, but 
for no ultimate government. The electors for the Righest 
places should be the governors of the bigger districts—the 
whole thing should work upwards, every man voting for that 
which he more or less understands through contact—no 
canvassing of mass votes. 

“ d women shall not vote equally with the men, but for 
different things. Women must govern such things as the 
feeding and housing of the race. And if a system works up to 
a Dictator who controls the greater industrial side of the 
national life, it must work up to a Dictatrix who controls the 
things relating to private life.’ 


Others, too, though leaving out the dictator, have thought that only 
local politics makes sense, an opinion that must result from despair 
about central government rather than a rational hope based on 


what we can see of local government and its politics. 

The main British development, however, continues to be guided 
by the idea that however ignorant and tired the ordinary voter may 
be he retains direct membership of his nation, which is bound to 
act in his name, and the me to of which he should directly 


support or Oppose. 


The Citizen’s Duty to Judge and Decide 


The difficulties of such a position are clear. However much may be 
done to dispel the grosser forms of ignorance, every political 
question will have complexities that we cannot hope to grasp and 
every political answer that we give will have unseen implications. 
The more we know about political machinery and the intricacies of 
policy the better, but the relevant information is inexhaustible and 
most of us, when we make our decisions, will be largely in the 
dark. The British view is that we must none the less make a 
decision. The political system now emerging in Britain is based on 
the right (and responsibility) of the voter to judge of ends without 
knowing all about the means. If the water-supply starts spreading 
typhoid we don’t want to know which bureau it would be correct 
to approach and through what channels; the main thing is to be 
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able promptly to menace with our outcry and power of election 
the public standing of people highly enough placed in local govern- 
ment to do something about it. 

So, too, in national politics. Take, for instance, the dual role 
thrust on the democratic civil servant. As a member of his 
department he may be a great many rungs below the level at which 
his opinion could begin to influence y nes policy or his 
information allow him to glimpse its intricacies. As a voter, how- 
ever, he must pass judgment on his Minister’s policy, and in doing 
sO must join * ed with hundreds of thousands of people at least 


equally ignorant about the complexities behind rival political 
programmes. Ideally he must judge with as great a sense of 
responsibility as if his were the casting vote. 


Emotional Detachment from Political Problems 
Unexpectedly perhaps, the new es in which political work is 


carried on and the greater scope and efficiency of communication— 
especially news reporting and comment—while they give the voter 
more knowledge, may be far from making him more eager to vote. 
The efforts of the journalist gear his reader’s emotions da by day, 
at times even hour by hour, to all the fluctuations of. political 
struggle, including the feints and bluffs of — we are 
invited to take everything seriously, to share as far as we can the 
daily problems of the politician and diplomat without having their 
advantage in background information and the knowledge of what 
to disregard or ere om The effect is constantly to maintain 
anxiety and often to induce depression. In this situation we might 
resort to becoming café (or common-room) politicians. Most 
British adults don’t. They develop a certain detachment instead. 
They hesitate to invest emotionally in each new crisis, they grow 
cautious about backing what look like admirable policies, they 
glimpse or suspect endless complexities within the simple and 
obviously right proposal, they see the inevitabilities of ignorance 
and the alarming outcome of the best intentions in the wrong 
circumstances. The result is that in spite of urgent invitations to 
become involved, and unprecedented opportunities through the new 
techniques of communication, they still to a great extent leave the 
politicians to get on with it—far too much says a commentator like 
Leonard Woolf, upbraiding us for our apathy and urging us to 
realise that it is we, you and I, who are responsible for the back- 
ward state of education in Uganda; far too little, says Bruce 
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Lockhart, maintaining that before the second war we took sides in 

uarrels we didn’t understand and that British prestige in Belgrade 
Bll as a result of “the new interest which the British public now 
feels qualified to take in foreign affairs.” 


Disillusion but not Indifference 


The partial detachment of the British from politics might be 
mistaken for—and easily slides over into—apathy. The slough into 
which our political life sank between the wars, after the shock of 
the General Strike at home and the fading of hopes based on the 
League of Nations, shows what can happen. And yet at its best 
the disillusionment of the British with politics is not indifference. 
Without much enthusiasm for politicians we are still not cynical 
and we set relatively high standards of integrity and elementary 
honesty for them; we expect them and the diplomats and civil 
servants to get on as competent specialists with their appointed jobs. 
The democratic system towards which we have been feeling our 
way for some generations involves a high-handed attitude to the 
expert in affairs of state. We intend to judge the results of his 
actions but not to get caught up in the complexities of the means 
he has to follow. What is more, we insist—in peacetime—on 
deciding arbitrarily at what stage we shall judge the public outcome 
of a policy. From time to time an effectively large section of the 

ublic becomes convinced that something decisive has happened or 
is imminent, and then a clamour goes up, occasionally of praise, 
oftener of protest, and a policy of state is exposed direct and un- 
buffered to the judgment of individuals. They may then condemn 
as unthinkable a situation which the politician regards as only 
incidental to a policy whose outcome we would welcome, he 
believes, if we would only give him time. In this way Disraeli’s 
inactivity about the Bulgarian atrocities, an incident in his longer 
policy, was suddenly taken as a result to be judged, and he was 
swept away. Similarly with the Hoare-Laval pact and more recent 
policies. One of the arts of political opposition, quite evidently, 
is to persuade the public that something decisive is happening and 
demands judgment at the most inconvenient moment for the party 
in power. And some of the stability of British political life 
depends on the detachment or disillusionment that partially 
immunises the public against any such persuasion and usually 
leaves the specialist a reasonably long run in which to justify his 


policy. 
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The Moral Criteria of Political Judgment 


When the occasional judgment of this decisive kind is made, it is 
seldom based on a political creed but on the standards of human 
decency and common sense accepted for everyday affairs. Ordinary 
people see swindling, cowardice, condonation of aggression, bureau- 
cratic bullying, inefficiency, and waste where experts with the pre- 
occupations of power have other things to attend to; and the 
emergent British practice is, in the end, to judge by everyday 
standards with a minimum of political re-interpretation of the te 
Trotter noted that the English of his day could be unified in a 
national effort only when some apparently simple principle was at 
stake and could “ scarcely Reali 3 an intellectual process more 
complex than the recognition of an enemy.” 
a footnote : 


“The German was far more fully aware of the relation 
the situation bore to general politics and to history, and was 
much more preoccupied with the defence of his country’s case 
by rational methods and accepted principles, and he displayed 
from the first great faith in the value of a propaganda which 
should appeal to reason. Clumsy and futile as so much of this 
intellectual effort was ultimately seen to be, it did show that 
the interest in national affairs was more conscious and 
elaborate, and stood from the intellectual point of view at a 
higher level than it did in England.” 


And he goes on, in 


Political Detachment and Social Maturity 


Whether the British outlook should be called political maturity or 
political naiveté is an open question. The naiveté, in the profes- 
sional politician’s sense, has often been evident. For instance, 
G. D. H. Cole has suggested, what can hardly be doubted, that 
most workers saw in the General Strike of 1926 only a common- 
sense extension of accepted trade union methods, in this case for 
righting the wrongs of miners. They were uncomprehending and 
mm aback at the constitutional significance seen in their action 
by the more practised politicians among their socio-economic 
opponents. Characteristically, the British may find themselves 
doing something that turns out to be a political revolution, but they 
would not be over-eager to embark on a revolution defined in 
political terms in the en of getting the particular social reforms 
they wanted at the moment. 

Most British people, in fact, of widely differing social and 
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economic class, are united in expecting little of political creeds and 
machinery. They are accustomed to the fact that with changing 
circumstances and new social outlooks every party has had to carry 
through measures which it—and sometimes all the parties—would 
have condemned a decade earlier. The abiding art of British 
politics, as everyone knows, is to get one’s programme identified 
with social movements which are just ripe, as in the acceptance by 
both parties of the Beveridge Report. This is not heroic; political 
heroism very often comes to grief and gets written off as doctri- 
naire, extreme or rash. But it means that we seldom hope to do 
through political programmes what really depends on more 
intimate pea of social attitude. The political optimism—not to 


say inebriation—of the Volstead Act, for instance, would be foreign 
to the British political temper. On the whole, if we must have a 
formula, it might be better to credit the British not with political 
maturity so much as with a fair degree of social maturity combined 


with a good deal of political detachment. 





THE ATTITUDES OF M.P.s AND 
ACTIVE PEERS 


Rr. Hon. EARL ATTLEE, k.c., o.m. 


To deal with this subject is not easy. It involves generalising on 
the attitude of mind of more than two thousand men and women 
whose parliamentary colleague I have been for thirty-six years. It is 
easy to be mistaken in people. I recall a member of our party who 
had always seemed to me to be an egoist. Yet when I formed the 
Labour Government and offered him a post therein, not only did 
he say that he thought he was not g enough for the position, 
but said that if I wanted his safe seat for someone else he would 
resign in his favour. On the other hand, there was a young man 
who was, I had thought, a complete idealist, but he turned out to 
be the most blatant careerist I have ever known. 

I believe that the great majority of M.P.s and active members 
of the House of Lords are imbued with the incentive of service. 
Some wholly so and they are pure gold. In others there is an alloy 
of baser metal. In some the gold may be only a narrow streak, 
almost non-existent, but it is there. 

There are very many M.P.s little known to the public who do 
not seek office or publicity, but by day and night work hard in the 
service of Parliament and of their country often on what many 
would consider dull jobs. I can recall many back-benchers in the 
Commons of this sort. There are those who serve in the Whips’ 
office and never get higher. I recall a Tory who had a great 
hereditary position. He could, if he had wished, have spent his 
time idly or in country pursuits which he loved, yet night after 
night there he was doing the drudgery of a Government Whip. 
There are many such in the small body of men who really do the 
work of the House of Lords. 

There are many who come to the House to serve who might 
well have sought a career outside for which their abilities suited 
them, yet because of an overmastering desire to remove the evils 
which they saw, they entered the politica arena. Two obvious 
instances occur to me, Dr. Addison and Dr. Salter; both were 
brilliant young men in their profession yet they felt that to get rid 
of poverty was more important for the health of the nation than 
the exercise of their own special gifts. 
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There are very many in the ranks of Labour who have felt 
the same urge. In the Conservative Party, too, there are many 
whose main incentive is to serve their country and the Empire, as 
they would term it. They desire also to preserve the general 
structure of the country because they believe in it. Just as their 
Labour opponents believe in change. 

Then there are the members devoted to a single cause, 
temperance, peace, education or the single tax. For them parlia- 
mentary business means little outside their one absorbing interest. 
Then there are the good party men, whose attitude is akin to that 
of the keen football fan. They want their team to win. Often 
they have come in after years of dogged work in a constituency. 
There are still the members who come from old parliamentary 
families for whom it is as natural to seek to enter the House of 
Commons as it is for their brothers to go into the Army or 
Navy. 

Let me now come to the alloy. There is obviously ambition. 
To be an M.P. is still something despite the competition of the more 
spectacular and better-paid film or radio star. It is an honourable 
ambition, though mixed with the idea of service is that of a desire 
to shine above one’s fellows. There are titles to be won in this 
field, from the mere knighthood of the sedulous back-bencher to 
the loftier Privy Councillorship. 

Some have the consciousness of superior abilities. This must be 
very pleasant when you have them and convince others of the fact, 
but distressing when you find you are regarded as a very ordinary 
person. Rare people like the great Chatham and Sir Winston 
Churchill had the conviction that they have been chosen by fate to 
serve their country in difficult times, and who will say that they 
were wrong? 

Next I would instance the desire for power. In some a desire 
to enable them to carry out reforms in which they believe. In 
others the mere desire for power, a lust which one sometimes finds 
in great ons proprietors. They like to fancy that they are 
controlling the destinies of others. There is, too, the ambition to 
feel oneself important, if possible at Westminster and in the wider 
world, if not, at least in one’s constituency. Fellow M.P.s some- 
times marvel when they see the deference paid locally to a re a pn 
who is regarded as a strong candidate for being the biggest fool in 
the House. 

Formerly, when the value of money was what it is not today, 
the desire for the pecuniary rewards of office were attractive, but 
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today the loaves and fishes are attenuated and the man of ability 
who seeks to make money will turn elsewhere, nor are the oppor- 
tunities what they were en getting remunerative positions owing 
to being a member of one or other House. Where members are 
made guinea-pig directors I imagine that it is done more to oblige 
the party than for any hope of a return through his activities in 
the House. 

In my time there were some members who were in the House 
quite frankly ir order to further the interests of the private enter- 
prises in which they were concerned. I recall one in particular 
who had quite a group of directors of his concerns in the House. 
There have been others who were generally considered as the 
servants of big business. Of course, the same charge could be 
brought against trade union representatives. They, among other 
things, are concerned in the financial pom of the members of 
their unions though without a personal pecuniary interest. Then 
there are the careerists, political condottieri without any settled 
convictions, who creep aes and climb into the fold. There 
are not many of them and they generally fail to obtain the esteem 
of the House of Commons which is pretty good at summing up 
people. 

There are others who are just fascinated by the game of politics. 
Once in Parliament they would not be happy elsewhere. Often 
these prove to be valuable members because they love everything to 
do with the House. Sometimes they become devoted students of 
procedure and do good service as chairmen of committees. 

Once in the House most members become in love with the place. 
There is a special savour which when once tasted to the full is never 
gladly abandoned. I recall how exiled Susan Lawrence was when 
she lost her seat. “* Westminster, my happy home, when shall I 
come to Thee,” she would sing to me. 

I have only been a short time in the House of Lords. Some are 
born to peerages, some attain them, others have them thrust upon 
them. Only a small proportion attend and work. Chances of 
obtaining high office are few in these days. Such prestige as 
attaches to being a noble lord can be attained without bothering to 
attend. Some attend because having been for many years in political 
life, they like to keep in touch with politics and have opportunities 
of meeting old friends in another place. Some, no doubt, like the 
facility it gives them to hear themselves speak, but I think the 
overwhelming incentive, now that the power of thwarting activities 
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of the House of Commons, which they dislike, has been so curtailed, 
is just that of public service. 

With very few exceptions, M.P.s are returned today as members 
of one of the two great parties. They are elected to try to carry out 
a definite policy. If they had not stood on a party platform, they 
would not have been chosen as candidates. Their supporters and 
the active workers expect them to adhere to this wie The 
electors also have in fact said that they want a particular person to 
be Prime Minister. 

Thus he is expected to support all Government measures or, 
alternatively, though not quite so strictly, the action of the opposi- 
tion. In the vast majority of instances he himself approves the 
ex of his party and their particular measures. He will normally 

ave had the chance at the party meeting or elsewhere of influencin 
policy. The leaders have to take account of the views of the me 
and file. I do not think that the average M.P. feels himself a 
cipher, mere division lobby fodder, nor do I think that he has many 
crises of conscience. The Labour Party has a conscience clause 
enabling members who have conscientious scruples on such matters 
as prow Se or religious questions to abstain from voting. 

There are always a few members whose consciences, far from 
being still small voices, are loud speakers. I always recall Tom 
Shaw saying to me once: “ When I was young I was always 
talking about my conscience till one day I realised that what | 
called conscience was just my own blooming conceit.” In fact, 
when there is a serious issue raised, the dissident M.P. has to choose 
between getting a vote on a particular matter in which he is 
interested, but thereby defeating the Government, which on every- 
thing else has his support, or acquiescing in something he er aga 
with but keeping his party in power. It is, of course, possible to 


take the modest view that the opinion of the great majority of 
your friends is more likely to be right than your own, but there are 
always a few people who take the opposite view. 

















THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCHES 
TO POLITICS 


CANON H. M. WADDAMS 


On Friday, May 13, 1938, Bishop Hensley Henson of Durham 
wrote in his diary: 

“The meeting of the League of Nations yesterday witnessed a 
painful and humiliating scene. Lord Halifax, as British Foreign 
Secretary, announced the decision of Great Britain to abandon the 
cause of Abyssinia; and the Abyssinian Negus made a most dignified 
protest. Three years ago another Foreign Secretary, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, made a speech in the same place, affirming, in language of 
remarkable force and altitude, the decision of the country to stand 
firmly in defence of the League, and the principles which it 
embodied. And now? Nothing could be more cynically oppor- 
tunist than the argument by which Lord Halifax justified his action. 
I shall make myself very odious if I criticise the Government’s 
foreign policy, but I mean to do so, if I get the opportunity. It can 
do nothing but good to raise a protest, even though one knows in 
advance that nothing effective can come of it. After all, one owes 
something to one’s own self-respect, and, as a spiritual peer, I ought 
to speak on an issue which does assuredly raise the question of 
moral obligation.” * 


The Bishops in the Lords 


This extract provides an interesting comment on an earlier passage 
in Bishop Henson’s autobiography where he speaks of the seating 
in the House of Lords: “ It assumes the familiar division into two 
parties, Government and Opposition, and, perhaps naturally (for the 
tradition and normal temper of the Established Church are deeply 
Erastian), assigns to the Lords Spiritual a place among the supporters 
of the Government.” ” 

The speech which Bishop Henson made five days after his diary 
entry had none of the characteristics which would justify his sitting 
on the same side of the House as the Government, and indeed it 


* The author is General Secretary of the Church of England Council on Foreign Relations 
and a member of the Executive Committee of the British Council of Churches. Author 
of Communism and the Churches, and other works. 

1 Retrospect, p. 409. 

2 Vol. Il, p. i. 
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brought the Bishop considerable obloquy at a time when the temper 
of the country was strongly supporting appeasement. This example 
may illustrate the distance by which present-day Bishops with seats 
in the House of Lords are separated from their predecessors, who 
were appointed to their sees mainly because of their reliability in 
voting for the Government interest. 

But Bishop Henson’s speech was by no means representative of 
the views of other Bishops. His judgment on affairs was notoriously 
independent of the opinions of his fellow prelates, and often directly 
opposed to them. Nevertheless, his conception of his moral duty 
on that particular occasion does wee represent the approach to 
their duty in the House of Lords which would probably “2 adopted 
by all Bishops who have seats in that House. 

It is natural to begin with a reference to the House of Lords in 
considering the attitude towards politics of the Churches in 1958, 
since that 1s the point at which a Christian body directly impinges 
on the day-to-day political world, through its official leaders. But, 
of course, the attitude of the Bishops does not necessarily reflect the 
attitude of the Churches, or even the attitude of the Church of 
England, if that attitude is thought to be composed of a balance 
struck between the opinions of individual members of the Church. 
On such a subject it is almost impossible to give reliable information, 
and the most which can be achieved is a guess which may be 
reasonably accurate. 

In 1958 the Church of England, as the national Church, neither 
retains nor claims the exclusive voice in national affairs which at 
one time seemed to be hers by right. The political presuppositions 
which lie behind the conception of a national Church and the 
identification of Church and Nation have long ago been discarded, 
and the possession of seats in the Upper House by certain diocesan 
Bishops of the established Church is no more than a hangover from 
a former time, however useful it may be. 


The Roman Catholic Attitude 


Besides this alteration in outlook there have also been changes in 
the religious situation itself which is reflected in various indirect 
ways in Christian attitudes to politics. The most important of these 
has been the growth of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
Kingdom, largely associated with the increase of Irish immigrants. 
In its relations to political issues, as in other fields, the Roman 
Catholic Church stands apart, declining to join with other 
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Christians except to a very limited extent. The Roman Catholic 
Church has its own ettitude to politics, determined by a long series 
of encyclicals and other documents from Rome. 

It is not easy for an outsider to be altogether detached in 
delineating the Roman Catholic attitude to the state and govern- 
ment. But it is probably fair to say that Roman Catholic Tlieen 
who are politicians are bound to support certain political aims 
where the direct interests of the Roman Catholic Church are 
concerned. In these restricted fields there is no room for alternative 
opinions, the line being laid down by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Such is the field of education, where Roman Catholics are anxious 
to bring all possible pressure on the politicians to ensure the 
continued existence of their own schools and the maximum prac- 
ticable support of public funds in running them. This subject of 
education gives a good example of Roman Catholic attitudes to 
politics, which have probably changed less in essentials than those 
of any other Christian group. 

Lobbying and influence in political circles are constantly practised 
by Roman Catholics, and their efficiency and farsightedness out- 
strip similar efforts by other Christians. Judging by what actually 
happens, an observer concludes that there is a deliberate policy on 
the part of the Roman Catholic authorities to place Roman Catholics 
in as many influential positions as possible, and to ensure that when 
they are there the interests of their Church come first in their 
actions and decisions. 

Far more than their fellow Christians Roman Catholic laymen 
seck to promote the interests of their Church through politica 
means, both in local and central government. The psychology of 
their approach is of long standing and springs from the general 
teaching of the Church and an intense loyalty to their own faith. 
Outside the sphere where the teaching of the Church is binding, 
Roman Catholics are, of course, free to take their own line, and 
they are to be found in different political parties, 


An Ambiguous View of Democracy 


In the Roman Catholic tradition there is a certain cynicism evident 
towards political parties and political systems. The Church has 
lived and worked in such varying conditions that it cannot and does 
not wish to tie itself to any one of them. Democracy may be an 
admirable arrangement in some circumstances, but not in all; in 
others a benevelans despotism, such as that of Portugal, may be 
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preferable. Pius XII gave considerable support to Christian Demo- 
crat parties. The various systems are often judged «i the external 
effect on the position of the Roman Catholic Church rather than 
by any theoretical advantages or disadvantages of the system 
itself. 

But there are many prominent Roman Catholics who are as 
devoted to democracy as any of their countrymen. Nevertheless, 
the supranational character and historical experiences of the organi- 
sation of their Church are certainly reflected in the atmosphere in 
which they approach and share in politics. No important change 
can be discerned in the essential attitudes of Roman Catholics 
towards politics, though, like all Christians, they share in the trends 
of thought which are common in the country as a whole. 


The Free Churches 


The Free Churches have moved a long way from the position which 
they held in politics at the beginning of the present century. They 
have had a strong and close link with the Labour Party, as is well 
known. This link still exists though it has been much changed and 
weakened. There is little doubt that much of the change has been 
the result of the weakening of Free Church religious influence in 
the country as a whole, a development which is paralleled in the 
established Church. The time when the nonconformist conscience 
had an immediately powerful effect on politics has passed, though in 
certain fields it still carries influence and helps to a the opinions 
of Christians on certain subjects, such as gambling. 

The attitude of Free Church people to politics has been affected 
by two main pe rR The first affects other Christians too, 
but is especially applicable to them, namely, the change in the aims 
of politicians themselves. There were at the beginning of the 
century fearful wrongs to be righted, and frightful conditions of 
housing and poverty to be overcome. The moral impetus of the 
reformers hed the full support of the Free Churches and was for 
many identified first with the Liberal and later with the Labour 
Party. There are still wrongs to be righted and conditions to be 
improved, but in 1958 there is no party which does not loudly 
proclaim its intention to deal with these shortcomings. This has 
brought a radical change, for, instead of a simple question of who 
is on the side of right, a much more difficult question is posed, 
namely, whether the political parties are honest in their professions, 
and, still more difficult, which of the parties is most competent to 
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put its professed aims into effect. Thus, instead of being a moral 
issue, fo uestion becomes technical in the political sense, and 
when this joe there can be as many pF etn of opinion 
among Christians as among any other section of the population. 


The Declining Use of Moral Judgment 


It is at this point that the main change of attitude towards politics 
on the part of Christians can be seen. In one sense it might be 
claimed that the nonconformist conscience has won its victory. 
The aims of the political parties are all highly moral. It would be 
unthinkable for them to be anything else. Christian principles of 
social and international life are accepted by all. 

There are some difficult spheres, such as marriage, where the 
state and Christian opinion are not always at one. But, even here, 
the state has not been able or willing to go further than it wg 
could be justified by appealing to high moral principle. There has 
been no attempt to escape from such dels The ‘same thing 
is seen in the argument over the question of legislation affecting 
homosexual practices. The difference of opinion is confined to the 
question as to the most effective method of dealing with the 
problem: it is not a dispute between a Christian and non-Christian 
point of view. 

The second development affecting Free Church attitudes to 

litics has been the radical change in the relations of the Free 
Churches to the established Church in England. (In all these 
matters the Church of Scotland occupies a position of its own which 
does not altogether fall within .he generalisations. But by and 
large it has been influenced by the same changes of atmosphere.) 
At the beginning of the century there was bitter feeling against the 
Church of England on the part of the Free Churches, especially 
over the subject of education, in which the established Church was 
thought to be exercising an unfair and discriminatory monopoly. 
Free Church opinion, therefore, often identified itself with the party 
(in this case the Liberals) which was prepared to right what they 
thought to be a wrong. Since that time, however, although echoes 
of the struggle are still heard, the introduction of agreed syllabuses 
and other compromises has removed most of the bitterness. In 
almost all fields there is now co-operation in place of rivalry. 

There would seem to be three more or less distinct areas of 
opinion among Christians towards politics and policy. There is, 
first, the attitude of the Bishops in the House of Lords to political 
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questions of the day; aga the outlook of those Church repre- 
sentatives who work in the headquarter offices of their Churches 
or who play a part in common consultation on representative bodies 
of the British Council of Churches; thirdly, a mass of Church lay 
and clerical opinion in the country as a whole. 


The Nonconformist Conscience 


Let us take the third division first. It is difficult to make any 
useful comments about the attitude of the laity in general, as 
Christians. Their views reflect the views of the country as a whole, 
though among them there may be a higher sense of responsibility 
in those who are politically conscious. It would seem probable that 
members of the Free Churches contain a higher proportion of 
Christians who consciously try to approach politics from a Christian 
point of view. This is due to several factors, some of which have 
already been noticed. The nonconformist conscience has been a 
political force in the fairly recent past and is not forgotten every- 
where. But there is also the factor that the Free Churches are 
better organised than the Church of England for serious study 
het ap since their structures are simpler and are more concentrated 
under London headquarters. 

Several of the Free Churches have their own departments for 
social responsibility, or similar subjects, whose purpose is to try to 
discover the duty of the Christian citizen in public life in applying 
his faith to industry or politics. These departments provide study 
material for local groups, who are thus encouraged to take a lively 
interest in political events. 

The socially conscious and intelligent Christians have all some 
time ago reached a common mind as to the need for making a 
specifically Christian contribution to the policy of their country in 
internal and in external affairs. This attitude is summarised in a 
short extract from the Report of the relevant Committee of the 
1958 Lambeth Conference of Anglican Bishops from all over the 
world: “ The Christian will be seeking to do God’s will, and to be 
loyal to his vocation, not only in religious activities, but in the 
doing of the job in which he earns his livelihood during the week. 
That is an essential expression of his share of the priestly ministry 
of the whole body. Not everything in the Christian life is 
specifically and technically religious; but for the Christian nothing 
can ever be merely secular.”’ 
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“ Technical ” Problems Outside the Church’s Jurisdiction 


This quotation brings out another characteristic of the present 
attitude, namely, the importance of the individual member of the 
Christian Church putting into practice his Christian principles in 
the sphere in which he himself is expert. And the equally 
important negative corollary that it is not the business of ecclesiastics 
or of ecclesiastical assemblies to try to deal with the technical 
problems of any particular field. Principles must be stated without 
trespassing on technical problems, whether of diplomacy or of 
politics. It is true that there are some ministers and clergymen 
who play an active part in one or the other of the political parties, 
but the majority opinion in the Churches thinks it unseemly from 
a Christian point of view for a minister of religion to adopt a 
party line, since it is probable that, if he does so, he will not be able 
to minister effectively to those members of his flock who belong 
to other parties. 

But there seems to be little cynicism in the Christian attitude 
towards the parties. Most politically conscious Christians feel it 
incumbent upon them to exercise their votes and to exhibit a sense 
of responsibility in the field of civic life. 

In the spread of serious discussion about social and international 
topics the emphasis is put upon a Christian’s duty to make his 
influence felt in these affairs. It is a matter for regret that recent 
developments in local government tend to reproduce national part 
lines. Such developments make it more difficult for those wit 
responsible positions in local Churches to take any leading part in 
local government without becoming identified with one of the main 
political parties. 


Organised Co-operation Among the Churches 


The second area of interest is that represented by the British Council 
of Churches and its departments, and similar Councils and com- 
mittees of the constituent Churches themselves. Over a wide field 
the non-Roman Churches have come together in practical work and 
consultation, chiefly through the British Council of Churches, 
formed in 1942. Here representatives of the various Churches meet 
to consider together matters of public importance in which Christian 
interests or principles are levdivedt Its various departments cover 
the main fields *¢ such interest, namely, education, social responsi- 
bility, international affairs, and aid to refugees and the needy. The 
members of the departments come from na desidiehtiialemih circles 
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which are wrestling with the same problems from their narrower 
point of view. 

These departments have a double duty. On the one hand, they 
must try to formulate in a coherent manner the views of the better 
informed Christians on the topics under discussion; and on the 
other they must stimulate thought and study on these matters 
among the rank and file of Christians. Their action therefore 

ow B some sort of link between the ordinary lay person and the 
vere and ruling Councils of the Churches through a two-way 
traffic. One of the activities is frankly educational, stimulating 
Christians to take an intelligent interest and to play their part in 
the life of their country by the light of their faith. 


The Suez Affair 


It must be recognised, however, that this educational process is slow, 
and, like the leaven in the lump, works for the most part unseen. 
For example, a few months before the British attack upon Egypt 
the British Council of Churches approved a document, submitted 
by its International Department, setting out certain principles on 
which it conceived that the British Government ought to ae its 
action in the Suez crisis, which was then beginning to be apparent. 


These principles were submitted to the various constituent Churches 
which _— them, and they included the statement that no 


country should claim to be judge in its own case. This is exactly 
what Britain in fact claimed to be. But when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, accompanied by some eminent Free Churchmen, was 
reported in the Press as having sought an interview with the Lord 
Chancellor in order to ask questions about the Suez operation, it 
aroused considerable resentment in some Christian ciacles in spite 
of the resolutions which, prima facie, would have justified even 
stronger action. The same resentment was aroused by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s speech on the subject in the House of Lords, 
which was widely read as an attack on the Government, although 
in fact it was no more than an expression of anxiety and a request 
for reassurance on certain points. The division of opinion in the 
Churches over this operation reflected the division of opinion in the 
country as a whole. 

Yet it is probable that, like the leaven in the lump, these 
consultative and educative processes will gradually affect a wide and 
responsible section of public opinion through the Churches. The 
decisions of the departments of the British Council of Churches are 
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already an important influence in the oe Church committees, 
and its material is more and more widely used among Christian 


groups who take their civic duties seriously. 


Concern for the Rights of Africans 


One field of particular interest to the Churches and of burning 
litical importance is Africa, an area where there is more expert 
nowledge available to the Churches through their missionary 
organisations than is available to government itself. The political 
groups (og behalf of African rights in the political realm 
will probably be more readily supported by Christians than any 
other political aim. Christians are more sensitive to African opinion 
than are others, and Christians are profoundly disturbed by what 
appears to be political cynicism, especially in the Central African 
Federation among the ruling white élite. The attitude of the 
Government at home is being closely watched, and it has so far 
not been able to set at rest the fears of betrayal of the Africans in 
the Federation which many Christians think to be a possibility. 
The Churches are by no means merely critical of government 
policy. The British Council of Churches tries to keep responsible 
politicians of all parties informed of Christian opinion on important 
matters, and this is sometimes critical. But where co-operation in 
constructive action is possible Church leaders welcome it. Such 
co-operation was willingly given at the request of the Government 
to rehabilitation plans in Kenya after the Mau Mau crisis, and a 
joint educational and social effort of government and Churches for 
the benefit of the Africans is proving most valuable. 


The Christian Approach to Politics 


Christians, of course, differ widely on many political problems and 
are not encouraged to think that there is one Christian programme 
which ought to be adopted by all. There is even difference on 
moral problems as was shown by the variety of the speeches of the 
Bishops in the House of Lords on the subject of capital punishment. 
But the work of the Christian Social Movement of the i century, 
carried on in this by such men as Scott Holland, Gore, and William 
Temple, has worked a great change in the Christian outlook on 
politics. The main principles for which these men fought are now 

enerally accepted, and may be summarised in the words of Arch- 
Cie William Temple, who defined the lines on which a Christian 
approach to political problems should be based: “ (1) the claims of 
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sympathy for those who suffer; (2) the educational influence of the 
social and economic system; (3) the challenge offered to our existing 
system in the name of justice; (4) the duty of conformity to the 
‘Natural Order’ in which is to be found the purpose of God.” * 

This quotation may perhaps be supplemented by a quotation 
from a recent article by the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Geoffrey Fisher *: “ It must, however, never be forgotten that 
Christians and Christian statesmen do not make the conditions in 
which they work nor have they the power always (or often) to do 
just what they would of themselves wish to do. We can only try 
to make the best out of our conditions, recognising the limitations 
imposed on our freedom of action by the facts or by the obstinacies 
of other men or by conflicting responsibilities. For this reason 
Christians will always be patient with one another since, in the 
application of Christian principles to the raw and sinful facts of the 
world, there is a large room left in which a Christian citizen or 
statesman may make mistakes of detail (and especially of technical 
detail) either in his judgment or in his motives or in his methods of 
expression. It is hard to ‘have a right judgment in all things.’ 
The ordinary Christian citizen can never be in such a good position 
to judge as the statesman. But he can and should watch to see 
where the statesmen seem to be diverging from the true path or 
the best path, and must, by the power of sympathy and prayer and, 
where necessary, by ordinary or even extraordinary political 
methods, try to help them to keep to or return to the true course. 
That is an exacting task in itself, and will take all our powers of 
spiritual insight ol energy within the context of a spiritual purpose 
on which all Christians can agree.” 


Christian Political Parties Rejected 


Without pre 38 | Dr. Fisher’s exposition as altogether free from 


obscurity and ambiguity, it can be said to represent the attitude of 
many influential Christians of today in its temper. And this temper 
demonstrates why all Christians in Britain dislike the idea of 
Christian political parties, as they are known on the Continent of 
Europe, and consider themselves very fortunate to have escaped such 
developments at home. Christians in Britain have adopted as 
desirable the penetration of all political — by the Christian 
spirit rather than the attempt to commend any particular political 


3 Christianity and Social Order, p. 10. 
* Frontier, October 1958, p. 243. 
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pouement as more Christian than another. They are happy to 
now that all three parties contain a high proportion of practising 
Christians among their Members of NacRiessat, 

The importance of the House of Lords and the Bishops’ position 
in it has diminished as other means of expression have been found. 
Unhappily there are few Bishops who sit in the House who appear 
ready to take a part in the doo: except on very rare occasions. 
It is true that ill-informed episcopal utterances would do far more 
harm than good, and that if the Bishops have nothing to say, it is 
better that they keep silence. Yet the House of Lords can still be 
used as an important platform for the Church, as was amply 
demonstrated by the late Bishop George Bell of Chichester. His 
courageous opposition to mass bombing during the war did not gain 
him pemey in England, but it redounded to the glory of Britain 
on the Continent and helped to make him the best-known and 
best-loved Churchman of his generation. In a world where liberty 
was so widely quenched, the freedom of Britain was demonstrated 
in a way which struck the imagination of the world. 

Bishop Bell would have po the words of Bishop Hensley 


Henson, and in doing so would have fairly represented the views of 
the Bishops today: “As a spiritual peer, I ought to speak on an 


issue which does assuredly raise the question of moral obligation.” 





POLITICS AND THE TRADE 
UNIONIST 


MICHAEL SHANKS 


THERE are two main errors which are commonly made about the 
role of the trade union movement in our national life. The first 
is to regard it simply as a vested interest, a pressure group—of no 
greater intrinsic weight or merit than, shall we say, the Lord’s Day 
Observance Society or the British Road Federation, but with dis- 
tressingly more power. This view is perhaps most closely associated 
with The Economist (a paper which has shown itself in recent years 
to be quite lamentably ill-informed on labour matters generally), 
and the People’s League for the Defence of Freedom. 

The argument was put most crudely in a recent manifesto by 
the League, which said: “‘ The trade unions, with their eight 
million members, go from strength to strength. The rest of us— 
forty millions—go to the wall.” This is a remarkable statement. 
It ignores, to begin with, all unions not affiliated to the T.U.C., 
although some of the most effective campaigns for higher pay in 
the last few years have been co:iducted by organisations outside the 
T.U.C., such as the British Medical Association and the National 
Union of Teachers. Also it assumes, either that all trade unionists 
are celibate (an interesting proposition unsupported by the evidence 
available), or else that they exploit their wives, families, and 
dependants in the same way that they do the good people of the 
League. We all know that the British working man is a thorough- 
going blackguard, but this is surely straining credulity ! 

In fact, it is probably the case that roughly 50 per cent. of the 
total population are either members of a trade union or dependants 
of a trade unionist. This puts the unions, gua vested interest, in a 
class of their own. 

The other view of the trade unions that one sometimes hears is 
that they are the working class, and that as the working class 
constitutes the great mass of the people, it is self-evidently absurd 
to believe that the interests of the T.U.C. can ever contfict with 


those of the British pe ag ‘La nation, c’est nous.” This view 


is seldom stated explicitly, but it has been implicit in a number of 
the speeches and pronouncements of union leaders in recent years 
—notably in some of the earlier speeches of Mr. Frank Cousins. 


* The author is Industrial Editor of The Financial Times. 
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But this view, too, disregards a lot of the evidence. Not only 
does it ignore the fact that over half of the working population do 
not belong to a trade union, but—more important—it ignores the 
fact that a large proportion of trade unionists are pretty Teieness 
in their allegiance. Roughly two out of every five trade unionists 
may well have voted Conservative in the last sletani The average 
trade union leader has been elected to his office on a ballot vote in 
which between 10 per cent. and 15 per cent. of his members may 
have voted. And, at a rough guess, between a third and a half of 
Britain’s trade unionists may never have attended a union — 
in their lives. These facts must tend to derogate from the mora 
authority of the T.U.C. in its role as representative of the working 
class. 

The general prevalence of apathy must really be the starting- 
point for any discussion of the attitude of the trade unionist to 
politics. It means that there can hardly be a single all-embracing 
“trade union attitude.” Instead, there are three main levels of 
approach to politics in the unions. 


The Trade Union Establishment 


First come the official leaderships of the unions, ame ge: in 


the T.U.C. General Council. This group, necessarily small, close- 
knit, and professional in its approach, has become to a marked 
degree a part of the Establishment. T.U.C. members sit on 
innumerable public commissions and committees, and the views of 
the T.U.C. are continually bein sought by the government of the 
day on an immense variety of subjects. Under a: Conservative 
government the T.U.C. is noticeably better informed on Govern- 
ment views and policies than the Labour Party—a fact which has 
been known in the past to cause friction at Transport House, when 
union leaders have tried to veto Labour Party policies on the 
strength of information and arguments supplied to them by 
Conservative Cabinet Ministers. 

The attitude to politics of the T.U.C. Establishment is clearly 
marked, and essentially simple. Almost all its members have been 
Labour Party members all their lives, and their attitude to the 
Party is a blend of loyalty and proprietary feeling. As the debate 
on “Industry and Society ’’ showed, a Labour Party leader can 
almost always rely on the loyalty of the trade union leaders to save 
him from a rebellion in his Party, even if they may disapprove of 
his policy. At the same time the T.U.C. leaders frequently show a 
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somewhat contemptuous attitude towards politicians as people and 
Parliament as an institution. No union puts its leading official 
onto the Labour Party Executive in preference to the General 
Council. Few unions take any great pains to ensure that their 
M.P.s are of outstanding calibre. The unions are conscious that 
they created the Labour Party, and like so many parents they are 
proud and jealous of their offspring while at the same time 
apperentiy finding it a little difficult to take him altogether 
seriously ! 

This raises the question—What exactly does the T.U.C. Estab- 
lishment expect the Labour Party to give it? The only real answer 
to this question is—security. With the possible exception of Mr. 
Cousins, there is probably not a single influential member of the 
yp ib od General Council who is keenly interested in politics as such. 
Few T.U.C. leaders have had the leisure—whether or not they have 
had the inclination—to work out detailed policies of social reform 
since they took office. By temperament they are for the most part 
conservatives, not greatly interested in ideology and fully ee 
occupied in running their union administrations. What they ask of 


the Labour Party is, ‘first, that it should protect them from anti- 
union legislation (as at Taff Vale and after the General Strike); 


secondly, that it should ensure full employment and a reasonable 
level of welfare. These are their overriding interests. And it will 
be seen that this is essentially a defensive attitude. Broadly 
speaking, the T.U.C. does not look on the Labour Party any more 
as primarily an organ of social wre % but as a protection against 
reaction. For a Party of the Left this attitude, of course, has its 
dangers. 


The Militants 


It is commonly argued that most trade union leaders are essen- 
tially moderates under constant pressure from militant rank 
and file elements. And this picture is, on the whole, true. But 
the “rank and file” which applies the pressure is of course itself 
a minority group. It comprises that section of the union member- 
ship which regularly attends branch meetings, regularly votes at 
union elections, and provides all the candidates for union office 
from shop stewards upwards. Its relations with the first group, the 
official leaderships, are in some ways analogous to those between a 
constituency Labour Party and a right-wing Labour M.P. But 
there is this big difference—whereas in a parliamentary election the 
C.L.P. provides only a fraction of the total vote (whatever its value 
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in the actual campaign), in most union elections the vote of the 
active minority is of overwhelming importance. 

This fact explains how an organisation like the E.T.U. can 
pursue a militant Communist policy of which only a small minority 
of its members can approve. It explains why the resolutions passed 
by trade union branches, district committees, and annual delegate 
conferences are normally a good way to the Left of what the average 
working man—to judge from the way he votes at parliamentary 
elections and from the evidence of the Gallup Polls—is thinking. 
A good example of this was at Suez. Before the attack on Suez 
a majority of the economic committee of the T.U.C. General 
Council persuaded themselves that the Government’s policy was 
the right one. They were forced to alter their attitude at the 
iniak ilindoal because of an explosion of feeling among the mili- 
tant rank and file. But in the event it became clear that the 
Suez policy was in fact—astonishing as it may seem—on the whole 
a popular one with the British worker. It was the attitude of the 
rank and file militants which was out of touch with that of the 
majority. 

This does not, of course, mean that over Suez the active minority 
of trade unionists were wrong. Few members of the Labour Party 
would now deny that they were right. Nor should one complain 
that they exercise an undue influence. The remedy here lies in 
the hands of the inactive majority. The small minority of active 
trade unionists are, by and large, a devoted and unselfish body of 
men to whom British democracy in general, and their fellow- 
workers in particular, owe a great deal. Without them the trade 
union movement could not exist. And they get little enough 
material reward for their labours. To sneer at their views because 
they are “‘unrepresentative”’ is therefore somewhat unfair and 
unhelpful. 

It would be wrong to regard this group as a cohesive one, with 
a monolithic identity of beliefs or fn, thy All the same, it is 
possible to detect a prevalent tone of mind, and a number of strands 
of political belief, which mark off this group from both the T.U.C. 
Establishment and the inactive majority. It would be too easy to 
sum it up in the overworked word “ militant.” But there is a 
perennial undercurrent of impatience towards the temporising and 
compromises which are forced on the union leaders. While the 
leaders have in almost every case accepted the need to work within 
the framework of a broadly capitalist system, many of their more 
active followers hanker after “ F ll-blooded Socialism.” There is a 
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much more doctrinaire approach to politics generally, and a much 
greater interest in the broader issues of foreign policy and of a 
“ Socialist” internal policy, among this group. Support for old- 
style public ownership, for example, is stronger here than probably 
anywhere else in the Labour movement. 

Within this group there are a substantial number of what are 
coming to be regarded as “old-fashioned Socialists ”°—men and 
women who are perhaps nearer to Keir Hardie than to either Mr. 
Bevan or Mr. Gaitskell. Such men are intensely suspicious of the 
corruption of power, and of the influence on the 7 en Party of 
of middle-class intellectuals,” both of the Left and Right. It was 
ord this suspicion of middle-class intellectuals as such which 

indered Bevanism, even in its heyday, from putting down any 
significant roots in the unions. 

There is a perennial suspicion among the rank and file militants 
in the unions that their Veaders must inevitably at some stage 


succumb to the corruptions of the Establishment, and this helps to 
account for the stubborn refusal to contemplate any increase in the 
powers of the T.U.C. or of the official union leaderships. It also 
— the resistance in the British unions to the introduction of 


«ec , 


usiness Unionism ”’ on the American model, with highly paid 
officials, streamlined administrations, and efficient research staffs. 
The average British trade union activist values integrity among his 
leaders much more than efficiency, and prefers to plod along the 
well-worn tracks rather than increase the risk of a “ sell-out” by 
“‘ those fellows at head office.” 

The old-fashioned Socialist approach still tends to set the tone 
of much of the thinking of the trade unions. It is an attitude 
which is very close to the traditions of the union movement in this 
country, deriving as it does closely from the Methodist chapel. It is 
an attitude which is more spiritual than functional, rigidly pro- 
vincial and essentially resistant to change. But, as the older 
generation passes on, and the Welfare State continues to erode the 
old class barriers, it is inevitably weakening. What is taking its 
place? 


Challenges to Old Ideas 


The answer is somewhat discouraging. There would appear to 
be a growing danger of an ideological vacuum among the militants 
of the trade unions, mirroring but much more intensely the difh- 
culties of the Labour Party itself. In the unions the problem is 
intensified by the growing difficulty of finding able successors to 
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the present generation of leaders, owing to competition from else- 
where. Socialism as such has ceased to be a great proselytising force 
within the unions. Like the Church of England, it provides an 
all-embracing ideological climate which makes few demands and 
is essentially undynamic. As will be seen shortly, there are a 
number of other, smaller groups competing for power and influence 
within the unions—some within the framework of the Labour 
Party, others outside it. But none of them is likely ever to be 
more than a minority group. 


The Communists 


The most powerful of these is Communism, and it is worth 
saying something about the influence of Communism among the 
trade union rank and file at this stage, because there is a common 
misconception that the majority of shop stewards and other union 
activists are Communist or Communist-influenced. This is, of 
course, totally false. There can hardly be more than about 20,000 
Communist Party members in the whole of the trade union move- 
ment. This small group has an influence out of all proportion to 
its numbers for three reasons. First, all Communists in the unions 
are pressed to stand for any offices that are available. Now because 
of the paucity of the reward there is normally no great competition 
to secure the junior and more humdrum posts in the trade unions, 
and in fact the problem is usually to find someone willing to stand. 
This means that it is not difficult for a Communist to become 
elected as a shop steward or branch official. Once elected, the 
prevalence of apathy means that he can wield a considerable degree 
of power. 

The second reason for Communist success is that the Com- 
munists for many years have been alone in having a coherent strategy 
within the union movement and a well-knit organisation. This has 
enabled them to mobilise the resources of the Party to achieve a 
particular objective, to help secure the election of a particular indivi- 
dual or the defeat of another. Thirdly, over the years the 
Communists have managed to acquire, by default, the de facto role 
of official Opposition within the T.U.C.—the Labour Party being 
in effect in a permanent majority position. It has therefore been 
able to direct, and capitalise on, opposition to particular unpopular 
policies advocated by the T.U.C. General Council, such as the 
Cripps wage “‘ freeze” or German rearmament. 

But within the last few years Communism seems to have suffered 
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a decisive setback in the unions. Hungary was a major blow. 
Newspaper publicity about electoral malpractices in the E.T.U. and 
yratets has hurt the Communist Party, though a good deal less 
than Fleet Street likes to think. But the most important reason has 
almost certainly been the growth of rival, mainly specifically anti- 
Communist, pressure groups within the unions. 

The least effective of these groups, as one might expect, are 
those which derive the bulk of their support from industry, such as 
the Economic League and Common Cause. Nor have the other 
main political parties made much headway within the hard core of 
trade unionism. Pace Mr. Ray Mawby, a trade union Conservative 
is still a political oddity, a hothouse flower like a Socialist army 
officer. The assiduous efforts of Conservative Cabinet Ministers to 
cultivate goodwill among the trade unions—efforts which have 
tended rather to flag in the last two years—have broken on the 
rocklike snobbery A Conservative constituency associations, who 


have almost invariably tended to confuse aspirants from the unions 
with delinquent ex-butlers looking for a reference. The Liberal 
Party, too, has made virtually no headway at all in the unions. It is, 
however, true that the greatest growth in trade unionism in recent 
years has been among white-collar workers and professional groups, 
and that these have much less loyalty to the Labour Party than 


have the industrial workers’ unions. Indeed, since the motive of 
unionisation among groups like bank clerks, insurance workers, 
and the like is primarily to protect former differentials from erosion 
by inflation and industrial wage increases, it is not surprising that 
these groups should look on their big brothers in the T.U.C. with 
a good deal of suspicion. If the spread of trade unionism among 
the middle classes is to continue, one must expect as a corollary an 
increase in the influence of Conservatism among the unions—though 
this will be limited so long as the middle-class unions remain partly 
in and partly out of the T.U.C. 


Trotskyists, Catholics and Radicals 


More recently the Communist Party has come under fire from 
another, more unexpected, quarter. The Trotskyist rump has joined 
forces with a group of ex-Communists who left the Party after 
Hungary, with the aim of providing a rival focus of militancy to 
the drab, uninspiring bureaucracy of King Street. This group, 
known as the “ Newsletter Group” or the “ Red Club,” has had a 
considerable initial success—though in view of the well-known 
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fissionable tendencies of the non-Stalinist extreme Left it is too early 
to forecast a bright future for it. It appears to have particular 
influence among Irish workers in the building industry and the 
Merseyside docks. 

But probably the most powerful of all the enemies of Com- 
munism in the unions is the Roman Catholic Church, which has a 
very powerful influence in such areas as Clydeside, Merseyside, and 
in all industries which have a significant sprinkling of Irishmen. 
Characteristically, this influence is exerted very much behind the 
scenes—but it is none the less effective for that. Some people have 
even discerned an unofficial “entente’’ between the Trotskyists 
and the Catholic Church in the Merseyside docks. 

Before leaving the active minority of trade unionists, it is worth 
spotlighting one further element in its make-up. Among man 
shop stewards there is a discernible trace, not so much of the old- 
fashioned socialist as of the old-fashioned radical, the natural rebel 
against all forms of authority (inside as well as outside the union), 
the self-appointed champion of his fellows against tyranny and 
injustice wherever he sees it. This type of man can be found at 


the centre of many of the industrial disputes of recent years. 


The Apathetic Majority 

So far we have discussed two main groups in the trade union 
movement. What of the third group—the inactive majority? 
Clearly, it is much harder to calla about the political mes 
of members of this group. Their attitudes do not differ signifi- 
cantly from those of non-union members of the working population, 
except that om have a rather greater tendency to vote Labour. 
But their attitude to politics is normally as apathetic as their attitude 
to union activities. 

The preponderance of this group does, however, vary very much 
from union to union. It is at its least among the miners. Partly 
for historical reasons, partly because of their geographical and 
occupational isolation from other sections of the community, the 
miners take their trade unionism extremely seriously, and they also 
provide the most solid core of Labour voters in this country. Other 
groups with an exceptionally active trade union life include the 
dockers, shipyard workers, and most types of craftsmen. At the 
other extreme are the general workers’ unions and building unions. 
Here, partly because of the heavy rate of turnover, the proportion 
of inactive to active members is very high. 
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The lukewarm attitude of the majority of trade unionists 
towards union ideals is often contrasted with the impressive 
solidarity of the average British worker in industrial disputes. This 
is not as paradoxical as it appears at first sight. Whatever his 

litical views, the worker inevitably looks to his union to increase 
fr wage packet, aad if a strike will achieve this end, then—how- 
ever much he may grumble—he will strike. There is no necessary 
connection between industrial militancy and political militancy, as 
is shown by the aggressive attitude on wage ps increasingly dis- 
played by middle-class organisations. Few workers, wherever they 
stand in the social scale or the political spectrum, associate their 
own pay-packet in any way with the national interest. It is there- 
fore quite easy for a Tory-voting trade unionist to go on strike in a 
nationalised industry without feeling that he is in any way harming 
“his” Government. In any case, group loyalties outweigh political 
views. 


The Appeal to Solidarity 


The same considerations apply to strikes called to protect differen- 
tials or craft prerogatives. But what of the unofficial strike, 
called by a shop stewards’ committee often against the instructions 
of the union leaders? Several factors explain the impressive degree 
of support such strikes often receive from workers of widely varying 
political beliefs. Ignorance of the issues at stake; the — lack 
of any effective contact between employers and workers except 
through the shop stewards; unwillingness to go against one’s 
colleagues—all these play a part. Finally, it is important to note 
that nearly all such strikes are “ sold’ to the workers as defensive 
actions—attempts to prevent inroads on workers’ rights, and to 
maintain the status guo. It is well known that the most evocative 
issue on which to call a strike is over the alleged victimisation of a 
colleague. 

“ Workers’ solidarity ” is therefore not a myth but a reality in 
Britain today. But it is essentially a negative, defensive attitude, 
and it is im mo way a political concept. The inactive trade 
unionist does not necessarily associate his employer with the 
Conservatives and his union with the Labour Party. He would be 
shocked to think that in striking he was taking part in a political 
action, and he would be equally shocked at the idea of using the 
strike weapon as a means of social or political change. The 
“ political strike” in this country is a me fostered for different 
ends by the extreme Right and the extreme Left. It has no basis 


, 
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in reality. The T.U.C. Establishment is almost certainly correctly 
interpreting the aspirations of a majority of its members in refusing 
to regard the movement as an instrument of social or political change. 

This process of compartmentalisation also applies over internal 
trade union politics. Increasingly in recent years the way in which 
trade unions—especially Communist unions—run their affairs has 
become a political issue. But attacks in the newspapers and on 
political ‘gas on the way particular unions are run do not 
seem to have awakened much response, even from Conservative 
members of the unions in question. This apparent indifference 
cannot only be ascribed to apathy. There is some evidence, for 
example, that members of the E.T.U. who are strongly anti- 
Communist have tended to rally to the support of their md since 
the Press attacks started, on the grounds that the union itself is 
being “ got at,” and that so long as a union official does his job 
his politics are his own affair. Similarly, the political levy is quite 
happily paid by numerous trade unionists who regularly vote 
Conservative. 


Future Relationships 


What does such an analysis suggest for the future? The present 
relationship between the unions and the Labour Party, first of all, 
is an ambiguous one and may not in th~ long run prove stable. It 
is by no means inconceivable that the w.ions -nay eventually find 
that they can do better for themselves by following the American 
practice of secking welfare benefits through collective bargaining 
rather than legislation, and of selling their political favours to the 
highest bidder. This is more likely to happen as the centre of 
gravity of the T.U.C. moves away from the manual worker and 
craftsman, towards the technician or professional worker. It is 
also more likely to happen as the old generation of union leader, 
with —- of pre-war days, gives way to a new “ managerial ” 
type. Similarly, a Labour Party moving away from its Socialist 
moorings towards a position more analogous to that of the liberal 
wing of the Democrats in the U.S. might find too close an 
association with the T.U.C. an electoral embarrassment. This may 
be the long-term trend. But there is little to suggest that it is likely 
to happen in the near future, and if there had been any tendency 
towards mutual disengagement the recent trend of Tory policy was 
well designed to stop it. In any case, a formal dissolution of 
marriage between the two wings of the Labour movement is 
extremely unlikely for a very long time to come. 
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Tue next general election will be the first in which any British 
radio or television programme or news bulletin intended for home 
consumption will report any part of the election campaign. The 
Rochdale by-election of 1958 was the first by-election of which 
British radio or television took any official notice. These facts 
ought to remind anybody who tends to forget it—as most people 
do—that radio and television are recent in origin, were slow to 
spread and slower still to accept their share of political controversy 
or even, at election times, of political reporting. The B.B.C. has 
existed since 1922, but resistance to radio—for reasons that may 
have been aesthetic, social, or merely financial—remained strong 
among large sections of the population for many years. Even during 
the thirties, when ownership of a receiving set was becoming much 
more general, the B.B.C.’s conception of impartiality kept the 
polleical content of its programmes to a minimum, while durin 

the war years, party-political controversy was, of course, nce 
It was not until after the second world war that the taste for 
controversy by radio spread. The first general election at which 
radio was fully used for political party broadcasting was that of 
1945. Topicality and really free discussion on programmes like 
“At Home and Abroad,” “ Argument,” and many others came 
much later still. 


Cautious Attitudes towards T.V. 


Television developed much more rapidly during the same period, 
but though television producers had from the beginning a very 
much greater sense of freedom in these matters than their pre- 
decessors of the early days of sound broadcasting, the political 
parties and B.B.C. both moved cautiously in using it for election 
and “ party-political ’ programmes—the B.B.C. because its staff 
regard these programmes as audience-losers, the parties for a 
different reason which is perhaps worth mentioning. Everyone 
* The author is Senior Lecturer in Political Science at the London School of Economics 

and Political Science. Was a member of the —— Service of the B.B.C. 1942-45. 


He has had much experience of broadcasting (both sound and television) on political 
subjects 
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from outside or from the fringe of politics who has been involved 
in discussion of these matters has been struck by the timidity and 
hesitancy of the older generation of politicians in the face of what 
they might have been expected to see (and what their younger 
colleagues do see) as the offer of mass audiences free of charge. 
Every discussion showed them to be more conscious of what might 
lose votes, or of what the enemy might gain, than of the oppor- 
tunities to be seized. The B.B.C. has had similar and equally 


inexplicable obsessions. The defence which it put up for years, for 
instance, against all attempts to use party-political time for anything 
but straight talks by a single speaker was a superb piece of 
stonewalling in a bad cause. 


The “Close Season” during Elections 


The latest example of this phobia—on one side or the other—is 
typical. At the time of writing, a battle is in ‘ayes to decide 
whether the “close season” at election times (the omission of all 
election news from news bulletins and of all discussion of political 
issues from other programmes) shall be suppressed altogether, or 
limited to the last four days of the campaign. Whoever is respon- 
sible for this last die-hard effort to cling to part of the ban might 
reflect that if a four-day close season had existed in 1924, the B.B.C. 
would just have had time to report the Zinovieff letter, and would 
then have had to leave the Press with a monopoly of all further 
discussion of it. 

They might also reflect that as the other once-cherished barriers 
have been dropped, none of the consequences previously feared has 
materialised. or many months now, the “ fourteen-day rule,” 
which forbade the discussion of items due for debate in Parliament 
within the next fourteen days, has lain in “temporary ” oblivion, 
without parliamentary privilege, the functioning of parties or the 
constitution being a whit the worse. Freedom for parties to use 
their between-election quota of sound broadcasts as they like has 
produced nothing more offensive to the public ear than some 
election songs, written and accompanied on the banjo by Mr. 
Kenneth Younger. 

The television reporting of party conferences, with filmed 
extracts from the proceedings, is still more of a novelty, but its first 
effects have certainly not been, as party officials feared, to make 
delegates and speakers think too much of the camera and too little 
of what they were there to do. On the contrary, delegates have 
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embarrassed party managers by continuing to use these assemblies 
as occasions blowing off steam, and so risking giving a wholl 

false picture of the distribution of opinions within the party. Bot 

B.B.C. and I.T.V. have tried to minimise this danger by carefully 
balanced ne of speeches in major debates, but even this can 
project a false impression of the party, if the balance of opinions 
in the conference is the opposite of the balance of speeches, as it 
was, for instance, in the debate on nuclear disarmament at the 
recent Labour Party conference. Perhaps that is why the Conser- 
vative conference organisers, a few days later, thought it wiser to 
fix their debate on a for a late hour, when direct reporting 
by filmed extract was not possible, for technical reasons.’ It 1s 
unlikely that the parties oi aw change their minds again and 
expel » 6 television cameras from their conferences, but if they did, 


it would be for reasons exactly opposite to those which made them 
hesitate in the first place. 


The Political Influence of Broadcasting 


This slow acceptance of each other’s existence by party and 
broadcasting authorities creates problems for anyone seeking to 
inquire into the influence of broadcasting. There is no precise 
moment of time at which one can fix the beginning of political 
broadcasting, as a startirig-point for the inquiry. In addition, 
factual material is scarce. The parties have some inadequate records 
of responses to their own efforts, and public-opinion polls have 
some more systematically collected data from election periods, while 
audience figures offer a clue to what the listeners and viewers think 
of programmes as programmes, but not to their effect, or even to 
what they think of them as ee Academic inquiries in Britain 
have been limited to one election in one constituency,’ and that 
provided little information on broadcasting or its influence. 
There is a further difficulty on the side of the audience. Even 
if careful investigation were to reveal significant changes in public 
attitudes since the coming of political broadcasting (as it probably 
would), the inquirer would still face the old problem of deciding 
how far post hoc is propter hoc. Many public attitudes have 
changed over the last two or three decades, and nobody can affirm 
with certainty what are the causes of the changes. All these 
1 Filming has to stop in time to allow the film to be flown to London for development. 
2 Greenwich, in 1950. See Mark Benney and others, How People Vote, London, 1956. 


Some sociological inquiries are in progress, but one of these appears to be leading to 
the conclusion that no generalisations whatsoever are possible. 
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uncertainties compel the inquirer to mix imagination with the 
scarce factual material and try more to forecast future changes than 
to make doubtful assertions about what has happened in the past. 

One of the few points on which observation and common sense 
enable one to speak with some certainty itself illustrates the diffi- 
culties. When political broadcasting began, it was widely assumed 
and often said that one of its effects would be to reduce the status 
and influence of the back-bencher or local candidate in favour of a 
few leaders. In the 1945 election, Labour and Conservatives had 
ten broadcasts each (Mr. Churchill taking four of the Conservative 
ones for himself). Since then the figure has been lower—five each 
in 1950, five with one television performance in 1951, and a total of 
seven radio and television "sana 0 in 1955. In consequence, a 
dozen or fewer party leaders have been assured of audiences varying 
from a million or two to fifteen millions, while all the lesser fry 
had to be content with the few hundreds whom they could 
persuade to attend their meetings. 


Its Effect on Public Meetings 


The headquarters of both parties firmly (and probably rightly) 


believe that election broadcasting has helped to reduce the size of 
audiences at public meetings. Since the coming of television some 
candidates have tried to meet this challenge by including an 
election-television showing in their meeting programmes, and 
replying to what was said on it if it was an opposition show. 
It is said that this has helped to hold or increase public-mecting 
audiences, but nobody pretends that these are anything like so big 
as in } seam wag 5 ays, and in any case, the device does little 
to reduce the immense gap between the publicity given to the 
bigger figures and that received by their lesser colleagues. The 
very existence of television, indeed, has dealt yet another blow at 
the minor political figure. So long as it was only the sound-radio 
broadcasts of his colle that kept his potential audiences at their 
firesides, the little man could count on canvassing to help make 
himself known. But every election worker now knows that tele- 
vision has made canvassing in the evening—which used to be the 
best time—a dangerous occupation. Whatever advantage might 
have been derived from it is now more than counterbalanced by 
the elector’s irritation at being dragged away from his favourite 
“* Western,” or whatever it is. 

But has all this in fact widened the gap, in the public mind, 
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between the leader and his followers? It was in 1939, when broad- 
casting was still in its adolescence, that Sir Ivor Jennings wrote 
that a British general election was no more than a plebiscite on the 
Prime Minister. Are Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Gaitskell better 
known and more sharply distinguished from their followers in the 
public mind than Disraeli and Gladstone, Asquith, Lloyd George, 
MacDonald, or Baldwin? Was even Lord Attlee, despite his long 
period of office, his war-time eminence and the record of his 
government, in addition to some brilliant election broadcasts and 
two television appearances? Improvements in both the public 
standing and the television techniques of both Mr. Macmillan and 
Mr. Gaitskell have been much commented on, so it may be that 
radio and (especially) television have enabled the two party leaders 
and their machines to project the desired image of the leader in a 
way that might not have been possible by the earlier techniques, 
and to do so in a shorter time. But this is a service to the whole 
party. There is, indeed, no evidence that the new media have done 
anything to separate the leader from his colleagues. 


Contrasting Types of Party Leaders 


It may be, however, that the new techniques have arrived at the 
moment when they were most needed—that the change-over from 
Churchill to Attlee in 1945 marked also another transition, in 
keeping with the spirit of the times, from the politics of leadership 
to the politics of fellowship, from the type of political leader who 
sought support by setting out to mark his own greatness and dis- 
tinctiveness, to the type who tries rather to emphasise that if his 
abilities are greater and his vision wider, his sympathies, feelings, 
and aspirations are those of his fellow-men. If this is so, it does 
not mean that the type is new (Campbell-Bannerman and Baldwin 
surely belonged to the Attlee-Gaitskell category), but that modern 
techniques have arisen to meet its needs. 

It also means that Sir Winston Churchill and Lord Attlee, in 
different ways, admirably fitted the transition period. Others of 
Sir Winston’s generation—Lloyd George, for instance, and Ramsay 
MacDonald, who could electrify audiences from the platform—had 
sounded mere ranters on the radio. But Sir Winston, after years 
of successful self-projection from parliamentary benches, books, 
articles, and public platforms, also took the trouble to master the 
art of sound broadcasting. He took great pains over his broadcasts, 
and though he broke every other canon of good writing for radio 
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by lesser men, he seemed to understand from the beginning the 
first rule, which is to write for oneself—to learn what kind of 
things one can say naturally and what sounds like reading from 
somebody else’s script. In this he is a genius—a genius which 
displayed itself in the most startling fashion in that too-little-known 
broadcast in French (written with the sensitive aid of Michel St. 
Denis) in October 1940, in which the whole Churchill personality 
was translated into a foreign tongue. ~ 

In a very different way, Lord Attlee (who, on this theory, 
belongs to the second phase of the transition period) did similar 
things. Lord Attlee appeared to dislike sound broadcasting and to 
hate television. Certainly, his technique of writing for radio was 
the despair of those who tried to help him. He = See to abstrac- 
tions, in preference to the concrete notions which every broadcaster 
is taught are the only acceptable ones, insisting on saying: “the 
infantile death-rate is falling,” when his mentors wanted him to 
say: “fewer babies are dying,” and so on. And yet, except on 
one occasion, he brought it off brilliantly, winding his way through 
the convolutions of his own radio prose (so different from his 
normal, limpid, evocative, and economical style) in a way that sent 
professional news-readers green with envy, and leaving behind at 
the firesides where he was heard an impression of sincerity and 
mastery. 

The successors of Sir Winston and Lord Attlee have learned 
the fireside technique much more quickly and it seems probable 
that their manner and approach have come to stay. If that proves 
to be the case, radio, and still more television, will have been vital, 
but probably not decisive, factors in bringing about the change. 
It may seem strange that television should be considered as likely 
to bring about more changes than sound broadcasting, because its 
techniques (from the point of view of the performer) are in many 
ways simpler. Sound broadcasting, in which the audience cannot 
see the speaker, requires changes of timing and emphasis which 
have to learned. On televjsion the speaker can use facial 
expression and long pauses, as he does in ordinary speech. The 
difference from platform techniques arises partly from the fact that 
the audience can see him very much more Led and in very much 
greater detail than in public meetings. Most important of all, they 
can see his eyes. The flicker of uncertainty when he doesn’t know 
the answer, the flash of fear when an awkward point comes up, the 

lance of half-hope when some sort of answer is tried out, the 
Fight of relief when the difficult corner has been turned—all these 
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are clearly visible to the fireside audience and probably register 
more vividly (on the minds of audiences becoming increasingly 
used to watching rather than thinking) than do the words the 
speaker uses or the ideas he is trying to convey. 


A Greater Element of Fairness 


It seems probable, too, that television is adding and will continue 
to add an element of fairness to politics. Many Conservatives, 
including some highly placed, believe that the recovery of their 
party’s rawr during the past year is mainly or even wholly due 
to the use of television to correct the image of Mr. Macmillan which 
had been created by left-wing cartoonists. Some Labour people 
claim that Mr. Gaitskell’s recent television appearance has pe a 
corresponding service to Labour. If this is so, it does not neces- 
sarily disarm the cartoonists, but it may compel them to use more 
subtle techniques, having more relation to policies and less to 

rsons. One can imagine other coming changes also which seem 
ikely to make political conflict fairer and more objective. The 
next election will almost certainly see the microphone and television 
camera taken into public meetings. If that happens, both the 
intelligent and fair-minded heckler and the tolerant and quick- 
mi speaker will have everything to gain, while stupidity, 
obstructiveness, and intolerance will lose votes. This seems likely, 
at any rate, so long as present safeguards and official attitudes are 
maintained. If standards slip, the television camera can be used 
with devastatingly damaging effects. 

These are probably the most important facts about the relation 
of television to political attitudes and the ones most likely to have 
far-reaching effects. Both major parties now have broadcasting 
studios and closed-circuit television equipment at their headquarters, 
for training purposes. Both try to train M.P.s, candidates, and 
others who may be called upon to appear on television, and both 
try to teach the same basic lessons—that the appearance of sincerity 
pays best, and that the best way to appear sincere is to de sincere. 
Speakers are instructed not to pretend to knowledge they haven’t 
got, not to be afraid to admit ignorance, not to feign unreal indig- 
nation, and so on. If anything in the new techniques can transform 
political life, it is this. The next stage is for politicians to admit 
that they have made mistakes—as they will when they discover that 
the electorate likes them all the better and trusts them all the more 
for the admission. You cannot sit at a man’s fireside several times 
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a year, even if it is only on a television screen, and expect to get 
away with a claim to infallibility. 


The Techniques of Broadcasting 


If, however, the parties have learnt this lesson about political 
television, it is almost all they have learnt. In election and party- 
political (1.e., between-election) programmes, both are still experi- 
menting and hoping to discover, first, what kind of programme the 
elector wants, and secondly, what kind is most ikely to affect 
his convictions, for the two may well not be the same. When 
only sound radio existed, this problem was easier to cope with. 
Sound-radio political broadcasts were no more than the transposition 
of political meetings, with a visible audience, to a beendeattinng 
studio, with an invisible one, and its techniques were soon 
mastered. 

Despite that fact, one important point about listener attitudes 
soon emerged: it was that except hee a small minority of the 
politically-minded (which is not necessarily the same as the party- 
minded), these broadcasts are wanted only on special occasions. 
General elections, as has been said, bring big audiences. Mr. 
Attlee’s famous appeal to dock-strikers in September 1950 was 
heard and heeded by the dockers. During the Suez crisis, Sir 
Anthony Eden’s “‘ Ministerial” broadcast had a sound audience of 
over seven millions—as well as one of equal size on B.B.C. tele- 
vision and I.T.V., taken together, while that for Mr. Gaitskell’s 
official reply passed five millions on sound, and reached twice that 
figure on television. On this occasion even the party-political sound 
broadcasts of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Mr. Griffith held audiences of 
a million and a half and just over two millions respectively. But 
at all other times, the between-clection sound broadcast commands 
only a very small audience. 

Television poses different problems. What is being transposed 
here? The cinema, the theatre, or what? When these things were 
first discussed, both parties had their minds on the cinema and 
their ambitions were so far-ranging that it was thought wiser to 
impose a limit on expenditure for any given programme. But 
when the next election came (in 1955), neither party spent much, 
and both appeared to conclude that the simple transposition of the 
public meeting or public debate to the television studio, with minor 
modifications, was what the elector was most willing to accept and 
learn from. 
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The Next Election a Turning Point 


The next election will certainly produce much more ambitious 
efforts. Yet at first sight, audience figures for television political 
programmes suggest that the first—tentative—conclusion was the 
right one. Audiences between elections have varied between two 
and ten millions—astonishing figures if one remembers that 
between-election sound broadcasts scarcely ever attract a two-million 
audience. The same contrast, incidentally, is found in the audience 
figures for the projection of party conferences, which is also a very 
recent development. Where most sound broadcasts for last 
autumn’s conferences (“Straight from Conference’’) attracted 
audiences low down in the six-figure range, television audiences 
ranged from a little over a million (for the Liberals) to three and a 
half millions for the best Labour audience and eight millions (on a 
Saturday) for the Conservatives’ best.’ 

All this, however, may be deceptive. It is apparently desirable 
not to switch television sets on and off too ash. and as 
party-political programmes ogee simultaneously on B.B.C. and 
I.T.V., leaving the viewer with no mechanically supplied alterna- 


tive occupation, it may be that many political viewers are merely 
keeping the set warm for the next quiz programme. Sound 


listeners, on the other hand, who have a choice between three 
programmes (or more if they also own a television set), may be 
assumed to listen from choice. In so far as this is true, it is clear 
that the sag and presumably also the receptivity of sound 
audiences for political broadcasts are higher. Are they then higher 
enough to compensate for the difference in quantity? In other 
words, do these sound broadcasts have more political effect than the 
television programmes? The answer is probably “ yes” in the case 
cf election broadcasts, where the quantity gap is much smaller, and 
“no” in the case of between-election programmes—but nobody 
would claim really to know, and still less to be able to answer, the 
more vital question of how much and what kind of effect either 
type of programme has. The Liberal Party may be right to cling 
to its belief in the political influence of television stars. But the 
television influence of political stars is a much more doubtful 
quantity. Experiment continues, the tendency at the moment being 
to use television to try to create a particular “ image ” of the party, 
rather than to convey precise ideas. 


3 Taking B.B.C. and 1.T.V. together. But as the two programmes partly overlapped, 
some viewers may have switched from one to the other and been counted twice. 
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The Influence of “ Non-Political ” Programmes 


It should be noted, however, that election broadcasts, party-political 
programmes, conference reports and the like are far from being the 
only broadcast programmes to affect political attitudes. Many pro- 
grammes which the B.B.C. regards as wholly re and in 
which serious and genuine efforts are made to avoid either political 
bias or any political content at all do nevertheless amount in the 
long run to propaganda, all the more effective because it is 
unintentional and in part unavoidable, in favour of socially conser- 
vative attitudes—and there is surely a connection between social 
conservatism and political Conservatism. Programmes like “ Mrs. 
Dale’s Diary” and its fellows or rivals attract vast, faithful and 
partly moronic audiences. The evidence for the low IQ of much 
of these audiences is well known. Great numbers of listeners treat 
the characters as real persons, sending them birthday presents, 
condolences on appropriate occasions, tonics and body building 
foods for convalescence and so on. Into this audience, the B.B.C. 
nobly tries to inculcate the elements of what might be called the 
apolitical civic virtues—“ don’t leave litter,” “‘ do vote at elections,” 


“don’t expose animals to fireworks,” “‘ do use the correct fertilisers 
and agricultural implements,” and so on. All this is impeccably 


worthy—but the canvas on which this educational material is 
embroidered is one of equally impeccable social conservatism. 
Everybody in the Dale family does and thinks what is traditionally 
done and thought by his class at the done time in the done way. 
Much the same is true of quite a lot of Woman’s Hour. 
Woman’s Hour is run largely by intelligent career women with 
wide interests, but the very title of the programme, together with 
its content, suggest (and therefore encourage) the a conserva- 
tive idea that women form a distinctive social category, whose 
interests are almost entirely limited to housework, clothes, marriage, 
and children. The timid attempts (which the B.B.C. considers 
bold) to take the audience outside this range are puny and 
ineffectual beside the mass of conventional attitudes which are 
taught by example and assumption day by day. There is no good 
reason why this should be so. No doubt it is true that most women, 
like most men, do indeed have limited interests and conventional 
outlooks. No doubt Woman’s Hour and its television equivalent 
are no worse than the average women’s magazine and a good deal 
better than the worst of them. But this type of radio and television 
has an unequalled power of suggestion, especially to an audience 
for which it has become a necessary daily drug. Is it really the 
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duty of the B.B.C. to use this medium in order to help to bring up 
a new generation nursed in stale prejudices and fed on the same 
stale intellectual diet? 


The Social Orthodoxy of the B.B.C. 


Obviously it is not. But the unvarying social orthodoxy of the 
B.B.C. is immovably entrenched, partly because it corresponds to 
the conception of “ impartiality” which has grown up inside the 
B.B.C. over the years, and partly because heterodox social beliefs 
are too under-organised and too tolerant by nature to want to bring 
any pressure. Orthodox belief, on the other hand, can mobilise 
itself spontaneously, as we saw when the orthodox discovered to 
their horror (from Mrs. Knight) that there was such a thing as 
humanism. Fortunately, a possible corrective has emerged from an 
unexpected source. Partly in order to emphasise its dtkconee from 
B.B.C., 1.T.V. has shown itself a great deal more willing to allow 
the projection of unorthodox views, though one cannot help 
al whether pressure from advertisers (themselves a prop of 
all forms of orthodoxy, because any advertisement must concen- 
trate on its single purpose and avoid confusing issues) will allow 
this to go on. 

Something of a further corrective is provided by other pro- 
grammes in all services, aimed at much smaller audiences, but 
teaching lessons which probably penetrate, by a process of slow 
social and educational osmosis, to wider sections of the population. 
Apart from the non-political programmes just discussed, and whose 
conservative influence is certain, but in no way provable or measur- 
able, these partly political programmes surely have the biggest 
influence. They range upwards (in quality) from “ Any Questions,” 
“Free Speech,” and similar programmes, in which a high propor- 
tion of the subject-matter is political and in which the target 
audience is evidently of low intellectual level, through “ Topic for 
Tonight,” “ Panorama,” and their like, in which thought is called 
for, but is made as painless as possible, and, at higher level still, 
those of the level of “The World and Ourselves” (now dead), 
“Radio Link,” “‘ At Home and Abroad,” and so on, and rising to 
discussion of political philosophy on the Third Programme. 


The Unpolitical Listener 


In this wide range of 1 srammes, the pier effects of the best 
y 


and the worst are probably nil, or nearly so. Third Programme 
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audiences are very small and too sophisticated to be influenced, 
while the opportunities offered by the popular programmes are con- 
sistently misused by most politicians. The days when the B.B.C. 
offended both party headquarters by offering a near-monopoly to 
knockabout comedians from the extreme wings of both Labour and 
Conservative parties are probably over, but of the more orthodox 
party men who are now used, not more than half a dozen on each 
side have realised that the crude party line, though it brings 
— from some of the audience and congratulatory thumps on 
the back from the active party workers the next time the broad- 
caster goes down to his constituency, repels the less politically- 
minded listener. Yet this listener is often partly willing to be 
convinced and is certainly willing to listen. One cannot keep 
wondering why it is that politicians who are offered audiences of 
millions and have access for the first time to the real floating voter 
continue to talk as if they were addressing twenty faithful re era 
in a ward-meeting back home. 

If the political effects of this type of broadcasting have been 
negligible, and certainly much less than was once expected, it is 
presumably because so many M.P.s get a false picture of the 
electorate from too frequent contact with party stalwarts and too 
little contact with ordinary electors. Yet the possibilities offered by 
these programmes are enormous. In 1957, ninety-three Conserva- 
tive and eighty Labour M.P.s took part, respectively, in 188 and 
179 B.B.C. sound and television programmes (with three Liberals 
and one Independent in sixteen and two programmes respectively). 
I.T.V. appearances showed the same distribution between the 
parties, though they were smaller in number. To these must be 
added the efforts—probably more important—of quite large 
numbers of trade unionists, employers, journalists, authors, teachers, 
and so on, less obviously committed to support any given party 
and probably for that reason capable of exercising a greater 
influence. 


The Fall in Political Temperature 


The audience for all these programmes has grown up in recent 
years and consists of people of the type which, twenty or thirty 
years ago, read at most one party newspaper, and rarely met the 
opposite point of view. It is, in other words, an audience which is 
receiving a much higher proportion of political education and a 
much lower proportion of political propaganda than its fathers did. 
Is this, in part at least, the explanation of the fall in political 
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temperature which has so often been commented on? Has it, in 
fact, helped to drive the main parties closer together than they 
otherwise would have been, by creating a much wider class of open- 
minded voters, whose votes nevertheless have to be sought? These 
questions are not easily answered. Obviously, other things have 
had an effect too. The absorption of many Liberals by the two 
giants, the vacuum left by the achievement of the first Labour 
programme, the removal of much discontent by the —s of the 
Welfare State, the need for Conservatism to trim its sails if it was 
not to become a permanent minority, the re ha I of both 
parties by the compulsions of the cold war and the lack of currency 
reserves—all these things must have 8 ae a part, but it is difficult 
not to believe that broadcasting has helped too. 


Education or Propaganda 


If this is so, it is difficult not to believe also that the moral for 

liticians is that, accepting this change, they must set their sights 
ficher, seeing their aim as education rather than propaganda, and 
seeking less to persuade than to awaken interest and supply 
material for reflection. This does not mean that language must be 
polysyllabic or the approach donnish. On the contrary, the ideal 
of good political (as of all other) broadcasting is the presentation of 
the highest level of ideas consistent with the greatest presen of 
language. On that basis, a change of attitude and immediate 
purpose is a and desirable. Within limits, indeed, this 
change is already happening, especially on the Left. Both Mr. 
Gaitskell and Lord Attlee are former university teachers and both 
have consistently pitched their appeals high. Like Lord Attlee 
before him, Mr. Gaitskell, too, has resisted so far the efforts of 
many who ought to know better, to persuade him to come 
down nearer to the knockabout level. It has been suggested above 
that television is making sincerity fashionable in politics. If with 
that there go clarity and a desire to inform rather than, primarily, 
to convert, then Loneiinitlide and television will od or have 
changed the political climate and given some reality to the popular 
clichés about “‘ an educated democracy.” 
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I propose to discuss in this article the impact of education on the 
attitude towards politics of the students in our secondary schools 
and universities. This is a matter of great difficulty and obscurity, 
since very little is known about the formative influences which 
determine people’s political ideas. For example, I know of two 
young men of about the same age who visited the U.S.S.R. They 
had a similar family background; they had both been to the same 
school and the same university where they had studied the same 
subjects. Yet their reactions to the Soviet Union were diametrically 
opposed. One of them found everything wonderful; the other was 
displeased with everything he saw. 


Home and Family Influences 


That there is an important relationship between the upbringing of 
a child at home, the education he receives at school, and Rs out- 


look towards the state and society, is not open to doubt. During 
the second world war, the War Office appointed some psychologists 


to interview certain categories of German prisoners of war. One of 
the reports showed that the most pronounced Nazis came from 
homes in which the father was a dominating figure and the mother 
occupied a very subordinate os while those prisoners who 
were more favourably disposed to democracy came from homes in 
which the status of the parents was more equal. The inferior 
position of women in Germany has probably had quite a lot to do 
with the German readiness to accept authoritarian rule. 

Such subtle causes of political attitudes are not matters on which 
it is possible to generalise in the present state of knowledge, though 
their effects must be far-reaching. Here I am concerned only with 
the more obvious and perhaps more superficial phenomena relating 
to education; and we must bear in mind that the background of 
the home and the family may have a more profound psychological 
effect than what is cmeahe at school or learnt at college. 

The work done in primary schools has little dooce bearing 
on politics and government, although it can have a moulding 
influence on the child’s conception of society and his own relation- 
ship to it. The larger world outside the home first becomes a 
reality in the primary school; and it is of immense and lasting 
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importance whether the early impression is that it is a friendly 
world or a hostile one. This aspect of school life would, however, 
take us so far from the main theme that I shall not attempt to 
pursue it here. 

The secondary stage of education can be of the greatest 
significance in ee the outlook towards public cm of 
most boys and girls, partly because for the vast majority—about 
four-fifths—this is the end of their formal education, and partly 
because this is the stage at which the most striking advance in 
mental and social maturity usually takes place. 


Concern About the Citizens of Tomorrow 


Educationists in this country have for long been concerned with 
the social impact of the school. Indeed, their highest aim has 
been the education of the whole man, which includes the mental, 
moral, physical, and social development of the pupils. But this 
concern has not been expressed in a systematic attempt to inculcate 
an understanding of public affairs or to imbue the pupils with a 
desire to participate actively in the democratic process. 

This more concentrated purpose has abel a not inconsider- 
able amount of attention in ieeulend circles. Much help and 
stimulus was provided by the Association for Education in 
Citizenship, initiated by Lord Simon and Mrs. Hubback in 1935, 
which came to an end not long ago after Mrs. Hubback’s death. 
The Council for Education in World Citizenship, which is con- 
nected with the United Nations Association, has also contributed 
something to the movement from a wider point of view. In 1949 
the Ministry of Education issued an oninen pamphlet entitled 
Citizens Growing Up which presents the subject in an illuminating 
and eloquent manner. The pamphlet emphasises the function of 
the school as a community and the many opportunities it offers for 
giving boys and girls a training in co-operation and responsibility. 
It recognises the usefulness of learning something about the system 
of government, but regards as of greater importance an under- 
standing of the spirit of fair play and enterprise, a sense of duty 
and of restraint, which are essential to the working of democratic 
institutions and the preservation of liberty. 

The need for training children to be citizens is today quite 
different from what it was in the past, because the rights and 
obligations of citizenship are now shared by everyone instead of 
being confined to a privileged minority. This need, the Ministry 
declares, cannot be fulfilled by merely adding an isolated weekly 
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lesson in public affairs. Indeed, the pamphlet contends that more 
could a are be achieved if the whole staff were aware of the 
claims of citizenship in the teaching of all subjects, than is likely 
to be accomplished by one teacher conducting a weekly class in 
civics as an “ extra.” 


The Decline of “ Civics ” 


The attempt to concentrate all the teaching about citizenship and 
democracy in a course in “civics”’ has pd in all types of 
secondary schools. This is partly due to a recognition of the wide 
ramifications of the subject in established disciplines, particularly 
history and geography and partly to the development a § integrated 
courses in social studies, in which history, geography, and citizen- 
ship are brought into close relationship with one another. The 
project method of teaching, widespread in secondary modern 
schools, focuses the teaching on one or more centres of interest in 
the locality, such as housing or transport or planning. This often 
brings to the notice of the pupils oe relating to government, 
to people’s wishes and needs and actions as citizens, and to the 
work of public authorities. This will depend on the project and 
the teacher since there is nothing in the method which necessarily 
requires it. 


History as an Aid to Political Education 


Among the established subjects, the history teacher has the best 
opportunity to interest his pupils in public affairs and an under- 
standing of democracy. An Advisory Panel of the Nottingham 
Education Committee, in a report on The Secondary Modern 
School and its Curriculum, explicitly declared that the aim of 
history as one of the social studies group is to make the pupil 


realise that the present has grown out of the past, and that the 
shaping of tomorrow de . on the way in which the people 
shoulder their responsibilities as citizens. History can also offer 
many examples of progress resulting from the moral courage of 
men and women who dared to challenge the accepted beliefs of 
their time. The City of Leicester Education Committee, in a book 
on Secondary Modern Schools, adopted a similar view that the aims 
of history teaching in a social studies programme are not academic 
in the narrow sense. They are rather to provide a background for 
the study of our own time and its hed runt to fit children to 
become = citizens in the environment in which they will live; 
to give them some understanding of economic, political, and social 
questions, and thus enable them later on to form a discriminating 
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judgment on current affairs; to maintain interest in the civic life 
of the community; and finally to help them to appreciate their 
responsibilities, duties, and privileges. Schools should therefore 
design their history courses so that they would emphasise the 
development of government, the broadening of responsibility, and 
the growth of freedom. 

This type of approach can be valuable as a training in the spirit, 
the institutions, and the obligations of democracy provided that the 
pupils are not taken out of their depth. The National Union of 
Teachers, in a report of their Consultative Committee on the 
curriculum of the secondary school, published in 1952, complained 
that “in the study of history children have often been expected to 
grasp political and constitutional developments lying outside their 
interests and range of experience and suited only to adult study.” 


Politics and Government in the G.C.E. 


Some of the examinations for the General Certificate of Education 
cater for pupils interested in the study of government and public 
affairs. Four examining authorities include British Constitution at 
the Ordinary level and three at the Advanced level. The Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board have at the Advanced 


and Scholarship levels a paper in Political and Economic Theory. 


The Joint Matriculation Board for the Northern Universities 
include in a general paper at Ordinary level questions on current 
affairs, politics, economics, history, and geography; and at the 
Advanced level the outlines of British government can be taken. 
The Associated Examining Board include in their history syllabuses 
at Ordinary level a paper on Britain and World Affairs which 
touches on all the main events which have affected Britain, the 
Commonwealth, and the world in recent decades. Other autho- 
rities have papers on Economic and Public Affairs, and on the 
Structure and Working of British Government.’ 


Secondary Modern Schools 


It is difficult to know just how much work is being done along 
these lines in the various types of secondary school. Professor 
H. C. Dent, in his recent book Secondary Modern Schools, based 
on personal observations of a large number of such schools, makes 
no mention whatsoever of any attempt being made in the schools 


1 See the most interesting Presidential address by Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders to the 
Royal Economic Society. Economic Journal, September 1958, p. 436. 
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he has visited to enlighten or interest the pupils in public affairs 
or to lead them to understand democracy, apart from a project 
based on a large housing estate which took place in one school.’ 
Yet the secondary modern schools are those which should be most 
seriously concerned in raising the quality of our democracy by 
inculcating among their pupils a better understanding of public 
affairs and the need for a more enlightened electorate. These 
schools are much less preoccupied with preparing their pupils for 
examinations than any other type of secondary school. They pro- 
vide for most of their boys and girls the last stage of formal 
education. They are free to offer a good general education not 
based primarily on the traditional subjects but ‘‘ developing out of 
the interests of the children.” * 

One can assume that most of the Teddy boys and girls who are 
swelling the statistics of juvenile crime and delinquency are the 
products of secondary modern schools. Whatever else one can say 
about these young people, they exhibit a high degree of irrespon- 
sibility and fail to exhibit any of the qualities one would hope to 
see resulting from an education aiming, at least partly, at the civic 
virtues. Quantitatively, they probably do not amount to very much 
if we see them against the 144 million children being educated in 
secondary modern schools. They are nevertheless a disturbing 
symptom. 

Grammar Schools 
A fair amount of teaching on the British Constitution, the prin- 
ciples of democracy, international and domestic affairs, recent 
trends in the Commonwealth, etc., takes place in grammar and 
public schools. The number of pupils taking such subjects for the 
G.C.E. at either level is very small indeed. In the summer of 
1956 only 640 candidates entered for British Constitution at the 
“O” level and 1,117 at “A” level, and many of these were 
non-school candidates.‘ But a good deal of serious work is being 
done in the fifth and sixth forms of grammar schools which is not 
intended as a preparation for examinations, in such subjects as those 
mentioned above. As much as two or three periods a week may 
be allocated to them and excellent work can be done in this way. 
The headmasters and headmistresses of grammar schools and their 
staffs are becoming increasingly aware of the contribution they 


2 Secondary Modern Schools. An Interim Report by H. C. Dent (1958), Routledge, 


p- 102-103. 

3 The New Secondary Education. Ministry of Education. Quoted by Dent, op. at., 
p. 72. : 

4 Carr-Saunders, op. at., p. 435. 
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can and should make to improving the quality of our democracy. 
Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders has recently expressed the view that it 
would be a net gain to most of the pupils in grammar schools who 
are not seeking to — the asiilicalen for university entrance 
if they studied social subjects in place of one of the traditional 
disciphees. Social studies would inevitably have a more direct 
bearing on public affairs than most of the established subjects in 
secondary schools. 

Sometimes of greater value than formal instruction are the 
debates among the boys or girls on current issues which are a 
feature of the more lively schools; or the occasional talks by outside 
visitors with a avalide: of some particular subject or part of 
the world. 

Premature Specialisation 


The most important tendency in both grammar schools and public 
schools today is the early age at which specialisation begins for the 
brightest and best pupils who intend to go to a university. Pupils 
who wish to read science, mathematics, or medicine at the univer- 
sity normally end their general education at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, and sometimes even at fourteen, in order to concentrate 
on the science subjects or mathematics in which extremely high 
standards are demanded by the universities. I am dismayed at a 
narrowness and paucity of the general education which our future 
scientists, sachenalagioa, and doctors receive from the moment when 
they decide to go on to the science side of their school. These 
young people will one day occupy positions of great importance 
and responsibility in many different walks of life; and “ political ” 
decisions will affect them profoundly and they will in turn pro- 
foundly influence “ political” decisions. Yet from the age of fifteen 
or sixteen they normally concentrate exclusively on chemistry, 
physics, zoology, or mathematics. Thereafter they seldom learn 
any history and they acquire no knowledge of philosophy, political 
science, economics, or i, I do not believe it is an accident that 
a number of our leading scientists have shown themselves to be 
extremely gullible, ignorant, and naive about political matters, on 
which they often express extreme views in a dogmatic manner 
without having taken the trouble to read anything about the 
subject. The political and humane education of the student of 
science, mathematics, and medicine is a matter calling for urgent 
consideration. 

An inquiry carried out by the Schools’ Committee of the 
Association for Education in Citizenship into the social content of 
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sixth form curricula found that a very considerable number of 
sixth form pupils—possibly a majority—spend so much time on 
their specialist studies that balance, background knowledge, and 
the acquisition and practice of civic skills and attitudes have only 
a small place in the curriculum.’ This lack of balance in the 
curriculum is largely imposed by the intensity of competitive 
specialisation caused by universities raising their entrance and 
scholarship standards. The Association urged that the insight and 
skills necessary for modern democratic life should not be left to 
the chance that hard-pressed teachers in various subjects will be 
able to devote time and energy to inculcating them. It is wrong 
that the question whether a sixth form boy or girl receives this 
essential training should depend on the subjects he or she selects for 
specialisation. 

I consider the universities—and particularly the science faculties 
—are to blame for this state of affairs because they demand too 
high a degree of specialisation from candidates applying for entry. 
This is a consequence of the tendency towards an ever-increasing 
degree of undergraduate specialisation in the universities themselves. 


Social Activities of the Schools 


Fortunately, the defects in the curricula of our secondary schools of 
all types are to some extent remedied by the social activities which 
take place among the pupils. The team games, clubs, societies, 
plays, musical activities, holiday tours, camps, and so forth form 
one of the most valuable features of secondary education in this 
country. By expressing the communal aspects of school life they 
enable the pupils to understand the nature of a community and 
the cml it makes on its members. They foster a sense of 
esprit de corps and enhance social solidarity. The system of 
monitors or prefects which exists in most secondary schools pro- 
motes a sense of responsibility and of leadership on the part of 
boys and girls who hold these offices or aspire to them; while the 
other pupil absorb the notion of authority Salam exercised by some 
of “us” as well as by “them” (the teachers), and this is an 
initiation into self-government. 

Caps, blazers, and other articles of uniform now worn by pupils 
in a very wide range of schools are not mere attempts by the 
underprivileged to imitate the exclusiveness of the old school 
tie. They are primarily intended to serve as an outward and 


5 Sixth Form Citizens, Oxford University Press (1950), p. 211. 
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recognisable sign of belonging to a school which is a community; to 
identify the individual with his fellow-members; and to induce a 
feeling of corporate pride. All this can have valuable consequences 
in terms of political education. 


Public Schools as a Bar to Democracy 


The dual system of education which divides our society presents a 
formidable obstacle to the development of a genuine democracy in 
Britain. We have achieved political democracy; but we shall never 
achieve social democracy so long as there is one set of schools for 
the privileged and potest a set of schools for the rest. The public 
school system is, moreover, so devised that there is no fridge 
between it and the state schools, except at the university level where 
the two streams join. A boy cannot enter a public school without 
a knowledge of Latin or Greek or a modern language, and classical 
and foteign languages are not taught in the primary schools. 
Moreover, the ages of entry into public schools and municipal 
secondary schools are different. Ernest Bevin once remarked that a 
fitter’s mate might become Prime Minister but he could not become 
a fitter. Similarly, an exceptionally gifted elementary schoolboy 
can enter any university and make his way in most walks of life; 
but he cannot enter Rugby or Harrow or Marlborough. 

Every boy and girl in every school, whether consciously or not, 
absorbs the idea that there are schools for the likes of him or her, 
and schools for the others. No amount of explanation can over- 
come the simple but important fact that the children of Britain 
are divided into two nations from infancy until the end of the 
secondary school stage. They merge at the university stage, where- 
upon everyone seems to be extremely surprised to discover that 
there are tensions and difficulties of adaptation arising from class 
distinctions.* 

The gulf which separates our two separately educated nations 
and its consequences were displayed in a lengthy correspondence 
published in The Times early in 1958 relating to the difficulties 
encountered by the undergraduates of Cambridge in mixing freely 
with those on the other side. The Times initiated the discussion 
with a leader significantly entitled “The New Snobs” based on 
an article published in Cambridge Opinion. The most revealing 
remark was made by the Rev. Eric James, Chaplain of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who wrote: “ A public school boy, if at ease 


® Learning to Live (Labour Party), p. 60. 
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with his own kind, may as often be tongue-tied in the presence of 
a grammar school boy as vice versa.” * 


The Labour Party’s Policy on Segregation 


The Labour Party’s policy is to leave the public schools alone in 
the vague hope that if our own schools ’’—the phrase is significant 
—are improved sufficiently the influence of the privileged fee- 
paying schools on public life will be reduced. It is scarcely 
surprising that the pamphlet in which this entirely passive policy 
was announced was welcomed in the most respectable circles as a 
statesmanlike document exuding wisdom of the highest order. 
Meanwhile, the middle-class experts on education have per- 
suaded important sections of the poe Party that while nothing 
need be done about educational segregation between the public 
schools and the municipal schools, the differentiation on grounds 
of mental — which now exists between children selected for 
grammar schools and those chosen for secondary modern or 


secondary technical schools must be abolished on social grounds. 
Accordingly, comprehensive secondary education is to replace the 
selective system which has made the grammar schools the emp 
element in our educational system. | poe that the ultimate effect 


of this policy of swallowing the camel and straining at the gnat will 
be to increase the relative advantages enjoyed by the children who 
go to public schools compared with those who attend state secondary 
schools. This will obviously increase the social inequalities in our 
society. 

If the school is to provide a basis of political education, it must 
not be so large that it cannot be comprehended easily as a com- 
munity by all the pupils who attend it. The immense size of some 
comprehensive schools in London is a matter which causes doubt 
as to their capacity to satisfy this condition. It is almost certain 
that if a child finds his school too large and nebulous an entity 
for him to grasp, he will later find society more confusing and 
shapeless when he leaves school than otherwise might be the case. 


The Universities 
I turn now to higher education. Universities influence the political 
outlook of their students in two ways: through the teachers, and 
through the autonomous activities of the students. 
The mere possession of a degree is no guarantee that the holder 


7 The Times, January 25, 29, 30, 31, 1958; February 1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 12, 1958. The 
letter quoted above appeared on February 7, 1958. 
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of it will have a more mature or enlightened understanding of 
political matters or the national interest than someone who did not 
attend a university. Degrees in geology, physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, botany, etc., contribute in themselves nothing to political 
education. The university franchise disclosed no greater wisdom 
or judgment on the part of university graduates than that shown 
by any other constituency. There was a strong tendency among 
the graduates on the register to vote Conservative; and many 
candidates of outstanding intellectual eminence were rejected in 
favour of men of indomitable mediocrity. In short, graduates in 
general do not necessarily display better judgment on or show 
greater interest in politics than other persons. 

None the less, students of the social sciences do appear to have 
a more intelligent understanding of political problems than others. 
Their inclinations or bias (like those of other people) will no doubt 
often be due to irrational influences about which little is known. 
But they will usually have a much better insight into the principles 
underlying current controversies, the long-term consequences of 

litical decisions, the political, economic, historical, and social 
leceomedl and the complexities of issues presented by popular 
newspapers and politicians with a misleading simplicity. 


The Value of Discussion 


A strong feature of university education in Britain is the oppor- 
tunity it provides for discussion, both between students and 
teachers, and among the students themselves. Some of the discus- 
sion is formal, and takes place in classes, seminars, and debates. 
Some of it is informal, met as that which takes place in tutorials, 
in junior common rooms, in hostels and lodgings, in halls and 
refectorics and teashops, wherever two or three students are 
gathered together. A belief in discussion as a method of arriving 
at truth and eliminating error is a fundamental tenet of our 
educational creed. Hence, if we regard the essence of democracy 
as the settlement of disputed questions by discussion carried out in 
the public forum, then university education does provide an 
excellent training in disputation, and thereby gives support to that 
conception of democracy. 


Political Science in Higher Education 


Political science is widely taught in our universities, though not 
always under that name. It is rightly regarded as a subject of 
general education, and it finds a place in the curricula for many 
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different degrees. It is frequently associated with economics, 
history, philosophy, sociology, statistics, and other subjects. There 
can be little doubt that the study of political science enables those 
who pursue it to understand the inl of politics and government 
to a bar greater extent than any other field of study. ‘‘ The student 
of political science,” I wrote in a report published by UNESCO, 
“is far better equipped to comprehend a political régime, govern- 
ment policies or actions, and important political issues of = day, 
than a student of medicine or engineering. For this reason 
democratic government is more likely to flourish in countries in 
which political science forms part of general education than in 
those where it is ignored for that purpose.” * 


The Aims of Political Studies 


The study of political science can do a great deal to increase the 
interest of young men and women in politice as well as to extend 
their knowledge of government. If, however, the university teacher 
of political science is to achieve this, he must deal with political 
aks as well as means; with the governance of man in the past, the 


present, and the future; with the great contemporary political issues 
at home and abroad, and in the international pire He must 


show the relation between political theory, political institutions, and 
political programmes. He must combine a knowledge of legal and 
constitutional structure with a realistic understanding of how public 
authorities work in practice, and the nature of the forces which 
make them dynamic or static. 

The twofold purpose of political science as a part of general 
education is, first, to throw light on political thought and political 
action in order that those who study it may better understand the 
world in which they live; and secondly, to equip those who study 
it to contribute to the better government of man. It can be of 
value not only to the statesman, the politician, and the official, but 
also the lawyer, the journalist, and radio commentator, the leaders 
of trade unions, business men, the farmer, and the house- 
wife. Its highest potentialities are likely to be realised only if those 
entrusted with academic responsibility for the subject accept the 
aim of deliberately attempting to solve the political and govern- 
mental problems which confront mankind in each country and all 


the nations collectively.’ 


® See W. A. Robson, The University ewer J of Political Sgience, published by 
UNESCO on behalf of the International Political Science Association (1954), pp. 40-41. 


® Ibid., pp. 45-51. 
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As an instrument for analysing, recording, and describing the 
machinery and processes of government its usefulness is obvious but 
limited. As a discipline which seeks to study and to solve the 
political and governmental problems which confront mankind its 
importance cannot be exaggerated. To show the nations how to 
achieve peace and security; to prevent the fruits of scientific research 
in the atomic age from destroying civilisation; to find ways of con- 
trolling in the general interest the exercise of excessive economic 
power without stifling individual initiative or reducing economic 
efficiency; to reveal methods of governmental action by which the 
standard of living can be raised, mass unemployment prevented, and 
the trade cycle Foanghs under control; to satisfy the demand for 
social ¢ wale without surrendering the liberties already won or 
abandoning the struggle for freedoms not yet attained; to discern 
how political action may enhance the sense of community, stimulate 
men and women to greater efforts for the common good, and 
relieve the misery of the oppressed, the underprivileged, and the 
backward peoples: these are the authentic aims of the political 
scientist no less than the cure of sickness, the reduction pp 


and maternal mortality, the avoidance of physical suffering, the 
prolongation of life, the prevention of blindness or deafness, are the 
proper aims of the medical man. 


Students as Self-Educators 


Finally, there are the autonomous activities of the students. These 
can be probably more valuable as a form of political education than 
the formal curriculum. The meetings of student political societies, 
the debates in the Students’ Union, the Mock Parliament, the 

overnment of the many student societies devoted to a multitude of 
Deena interests, have contributed an incalculable amount to the 
political intelligence and insight of our university students, while 
avoiding the political agitations of students, often officially inspired, 
which take place in some countries, with results which are often 
absurd and sometimes tragic. 

I am not concerned in this article with the present attitudes of 
university students towards politics—that is the subject of Mr. 
Rodgers’ article—but only with the potential impact of our schools 
and universities on the students’ interest in and aptitude for 
democratic government, and their understanding of the great issues 
of our time. 
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Tue discerning observer of public opinion at large has several useful 
indicators to help him in his task. There is the whole apparatus of 
surveys and me 4 that regularly, and not too unfaithfull , record 
the ebb and flow of loyalties. There is the mood, fairly easily 
identifiable amongst the rank and file workers of the parties, and 
most of all there are parliamentary by-elections and local govern- 
ment contests that measure current popularity and the overall 
willingness of the electorate to bother about politics at all. These 
are adequate enough means to judge which way the wind is 
blowing and to assess its force. By comparison, the world of the 
university student is notably uncharted and deficient in reliable 
signposts. History is compounded with an unusual measure of 
myth and legend; gers! is evasive. But the broad picture which 
emerges from what reliable evidence there is shows that, taking the 


universities as a whole, interest in politics is subdued, pars 5 308 
in student | pape activities slight and genuine politica 
i 


enthusiasm 
rare. And in so far as students are committed at all, they are 
predominantly conservative. 

The only available figures of student participation in political 
activities are those given by the political societies themselves, and 
naturally are inflated somewhat by wishful thinking. But from 
them it is not unreasonable to surmise that out of the 95,000 odd 
full-time university students in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
possibly 10,000 will belong to a political society with a party 
affiliation at the peak of the year and a few thousand more may 
take a casual part in activities at one time or other in their univer- 
sity career. The leadership of Oxford and Cambridge, however, is 
outstanding, accounting for perhaps 70 per cent. of the total out of 
less than i) per cent. of all students. At Oxford, a majority of 
undergraduates will join one or other of the three main political 
clubs, Conservative, Labour, and Liberal, and considerably over 
half of male undergraduates will join the still mainly political 
Union Society; at Cambridge rather less than half will participate 
in these ways—perhaps 3,000 against Oxford’s 4,000. But else- 
where, there will be only 3,000 politically active students out of a 
total of over 75,000. At the London School of Economics alone 


® The author is General Secretary of the Fabian Society. 
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are more than 10 per cent. of undergraduates likely to be involved 
in political societies at any one time. 


The Party Organisations 


All this is despite the increased attention which has been given to 
university politics by the three main parties in recent years. Their 
interests are carefully nurtured by the Federation of University 
Conservative and Unionist Associations (FUCUA), the National 
Association of Labour Student Organisations (NALSO), and the 
Union of Liberal Students (ULS); and a fourth organisation (pro- 
scribed by the Labour Party), the Student Labour Federation (SLF), 
co-ordinates the few clubs which are either fellow-travelling or 
Communist. FUCUA and ULS have closer formal ties with the 
parent parties than NALSO. The Central Committee of FUCUA 
advises the Executive Committee of the National Union of the 
Conservative Party, and University Conservative Associations are 
represented on the National Union’s Central Committee. Similarly, 
representatives of ULS sit on the Liberal Party Council and 
delegates attend Conference. There is no comparable tie between 
NALSO and the Labour Party, although in return for endeavouring 
“not to cause the Labour Party public embarrassment,” NALSO 


receives substantial assistance in grants and services. Labour has 
generally been slower than the Conservatives and Liberals in 
attaching importance to organisation wre students, partly 


because of a fear of acquiring an irresponsible left wing, and partly 
because of the hostility that still exists in some quarters towards 
young oo with a university background. The Conservative 
Party openly looks to its university connection to provide future 
Members of Parliament, and the Liberals, though obliged to hold 
out less sanguine prospects, still succeed in making students feel 
at home. 

But the scale of political activity at Oxford and Cambridge is not 
attributable to these inter-university organisations: societies are 
strong enough to look after themselves. Oxford and Cambridge 
have the great advantage of a political tradition—apart from them 
only Birmingham has a. Prime Minister to its credit—and of the 
prestige to demand attention. They take for granted the three 
party leaders once a year, front-benchers every term, and a leaven 
of distinguished journalists and broadcasters to speak at their 
meetings; and provide tea parties, socials, discussion groups, 
speakers’ classes, and constituency engagements to cater for every 
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taste. Their elected committees and officers give a great deal of 
time to organisation and teaching staff choose to be tolerant when 
studies are neglected. Except in London, where proximity to 
Westminster helps, the position is very different. The success, even 
the existence, of a political club may depend upon the energy and 
cletermination of a single individual and his ability to entice a 
Member of Parliament of distinction to a remote and unfashionable 
university, and to pay his expenses. The visit of a controversial 
and ebullient public figure may provide a demonstration in the 
best tradition of rag-week, but such entertainments do nothing to 
establish a continuity of serious political activity. Meetings are 
poorly attended and, with no political tradition and in the p alee 
of spontaneous interest, the scales are weighted heavily against the 
handful of committed enthusiasts. 

Both Conservatives and Labour claim to have the strongest hold 
on student allegiance and the Liberals to be not far behind. It is 
certain that at the moment the Conservatives are largest in numbers, 
although they may have a higher proportion of sleeping members. 
At Oxford, the Conservative Association has recently topped the 
2,000 mark for the first time, which compares with about 1,200 
members of the Labour Club (which was larger than the Conserva- 
tive Association a year ago) and 800 Lieeiohs At Cambridge the 
Conservative predominance is even greater, a recent survey of 
opinion showing 48 per cent. of undergraduates as Conservative, 
14 per cent. as Labour and 20 per cent. as Liberal. Elsewhere the 
balance is narrow—the Conservatives larger than Labour at Durham 
and Exeter, smaller at Nottingham, much the same in size at 
Manchester and the London School of Economics. The over- 
whelming conservatism of Cambridge—which goes with the revival 
of religion—may be partially explained by the high proportion of 
admissions from public schools—55-7 per cent. in 1955 compared 
with 44-4 per cent. for Oxford, 24-7 per cent. for London and a 
United Kingdom average of 21-3 per cent. But the lack of 
radicalism in the newer universities can have no such explanation. 
The sons and daughters of non-professional pee are reaching the 
universities in increasing numbers, and as admission becomes more 
open, Labour might reasonably expect to do better. At least, if 
social background is the principal factor, the newer universities 
should not be more Conservative than Oxford. But even in Wales, 
where the proportion of sons and daughters of traditionally Labour- 
voting manual workers is highest, there is no lively Lcfewing 
student movement. 
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Activity Outside the Parties 


A final balance sheet should not omit, however, the considerable 
success of the enterprising and intellectually vigorous group iden- 
tified with the Universities and Left Review. This publication is 
the liveliest example of the new literature of the Left which sprang 
up in the aftermath of the Hungarian revolution and the defections 
from the Communist Party which it caused. Through the very real 
talents of a small leadership group it has impressed itself on young 
people and, originating in Oxford, has rapidly penetrated other 
universities. Although its sometimes shrill and unconstructive tone 
is uncongenial to conventional Labour tastes, its impatience with 
the Labour Party is a factor recommending it to students intolerant 
of orthodoxy. In particular, it places great emphasis on political 
commitment in the arts and on the undesirable effects of mass- 
media on working-class culture; for socialists, so the theory runs, 
the cinema is more important than the soap box. For an earlier 
generation, the approach and attraction of the Universities and Left 
Review (ULR) has a familiar ring, and the group exhibits a good 
deal of nostalgia for the thirties. Nevertheless, it has provided a 
meeting-point for university socialists, and represents a rare com- 
bination of enthusiasm and ideas. Its present bias is introspective, 
but in the long run it may do something to raise the temperature 
of student political life. 

If the Universities and Left Review is one symptom of the 
distaste for conventional politics, the success of the United Nations 
Student Association is another. Where ULR is angryish, Oxford, 
and Left, UNSA is placid, Cambridge, and probably just right 
of centre. It claims 7,000 members, 60 per cent, of them on an 
individual basis, and benefits considerably from its link with the 
Council for Education in World Citizenship which does similar 
work in the schools. The Cambridge University United Nations 
Association (CUUNA), with over 2,000 members, is outstanding. 
Where ULR has grown up in the aftermath of Hungary, CUUNA 
has flourished in the aftermath of Suez (it has almost trebled its 
membership in two years): where the Oxford campaign against 
the hydrogen bomb led to a referendum and a prosecution under 
the Official Secrets Act, in Cambridge it has strengthened the 
internationalists. CUUNA is political without being party-political 
and has succeeded in capturing the goodwill—even the sense of 
mission—of the undergraduate and providing him with scope for 
practical activities through money-raising for refugees and work 
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camps abroad. Although it draws part of its membership from 
the — societies, it is more powerful than any of them and for 
the freshman it is the “ proper ’’ thing to join. 


The Uncommitted Majority 


The success of ULR and CUUNA emphasises rather than qualifies 
the estimate of the limited appeal of politics. For, very different 
though they are, each is an outlet for the same potential enthusiasm 
and the same prevailing discontent that leaves 80 per cent. or more 
of students untouched by the considerable efforts of the parties. The 
fairly constant position of the Liberals as a third force much above 
their electoral strength is also primarily a measure of the lack of 
firm and precise convictions. Comparisons are difficult, but political 
interest as a whole, while rather greater now than three years ago, 
is much below the immediate post-war peak. From 1945 until 
1949, a aa corresponding with the bulk of the Labour Govern- 
ment’s legislation, the three political clubs at Oxford regularly 
achieved a combined membership of over 60 per cent. of all under- 
graduates; an even higher proportion took part in political activities 
at one time or another. There was then a sharp decline, corre- 
sponding closely with similar trends in the country as a whole. 
Membership of the Labour Club at Oxford fell by half between 
1948 and 1952, the Conservatives suffering a similar but less 
severe recession. Since 1956 there has been a revival of interest, 
latterly benefiting mainly the Conservatives. The outburst of indig- 
nation at Suez and the demonstrations against the Government 
in which large numbers of students took part have left no 
obvious legacy. Enthusiasm has evaporated without permanently 
strengthening the anti-Conservative forces. 

To judge and disentangle the basic attitudes of the vast majority 
of students who show little interest in politics is difficult. How can 
one know what the inarticulate think? Membership of political 
societies is not, of course, the only measure of student interest. 
The more thoughtful and mature student often eschews the orga- 
nised groups, resenting their juvenility and the lack of serious 
discussion. Those who dislike being organised but are prepared to 
think for themselves may not be greatly fewer. The Fabian 
Society, for example, has been recruiting a considerable proportion 
of its new members from the universities, while the success of the 


Bow Group of Conservatives has been founded largely on young 
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graduates. But despite these exceptions, the great bulk of young 
people at the universities remain obstinately outside party politics. 


The Reasons for Non-Commitment 


Clearly they are not so isolated from the public at large that they 
fail altogether to share attitudes generally prevailing. For one thing, 
in so far as their tutors are less politically committed than ten years 
ago, they escape what can often be a decisive influence, and find 
there is no encouragement to participate. But more important, as 
political leaders are slowly grasping, the present generation of 
students is quite without memories of the pre-war world or of the 
high expectations of post-war reconstruction: the first-year student 
was two when the Beveridge Plan was published and five when the 
Labour Government came in. He has grown up in prosperity, 
cushioned by a Welfare State pronounce bY one party to be the 
last word in political achievement, and attacked by the other only 
for its excesses. Why should he be expected to be committed when, 
unlike an older generation, he is not sustained by loyalties established 
when the party fight was over policies he now takes for granted? 
And, for the present, the tee neither convince him teaclhecteally 
that they are deserving of positive support nor make him feel per- 
sonally involved in what matters most to them. The alternative 
actuarial refinements of a superannuation scheme are politics only 
for the initiated. How to simplify complicated issues to a point 
which the public can grasp, while not blurring party differences, is 
at all times a problem for the parties. But if these issues are ones 
of traditional dispute the student must also be shown that they are 
relevant today. It is not necessarily the case that he despises the 
politician. But precisely because politics have become a battle- 
ground for experts, he is inclined to leave them alone. The great 
majority of those who are politically active study history, law, 
economics, and the social sciences, although these account for no 
more than 20 per cent. of all students. In the other arts faculties 
they are not unknown, but among scientists and technologists they 
are rare indeed. 

In the universities, as elsewhere, the impetus to political discus- 
sion must come from the Left. But the problems of the Labour 
Party since 1951 are all too familiar and it is no surprise that Labour 
policies have failed to catch the imagination of the student across 
the whole field of public affairs. It is broadly true that, at least 
since Suez, Labour policy on foreign affairs has been the more 
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9 Se although its stand against unilateral renunciation of the 
ydrogen bomb has lost it some active support. On Common- 
wealth affairs, also, Labour has had an edge on the Conservatives. 
But at home this is not the case. The Labour Party has not 
succeeded in presenting simple choices as a basis for loyalty or in 
me, to have a agers | and approach that identifies a 
coherent set of problems and offers a related set of answers. The 
potential interest in social problems exists, but the problems have 
not been located. 

To enlist support for remedying them is likely, however, to be 
more difficult in the past. For political indifference may bear 
a significant relationship to the ethos of a changing, competitive, 
affluent society, marked by the growth of social mobility and 
educational opportunity. The scholarship boy is no longer an 
isolated phenomenon, even at Oxford and Cambridge; assisted 
students are now three-quarters of the total, and admissions from 
grammar schools 60 per cent. Already a majority of students are 
clearly at the universities on merit. These young men and women 
have achieved success although they were not born to it and they 
are inclined to equate the existence of opportunity with the absence 
of social injustice. They are confident of their talents, and acknow- 
ledge no special responsibility to those who also tried but failed. 
Satisfied that economic hardship has been banished, they want to 
get on with their careers unimpeded; lacking any sense of guilt, 
they do not turn naturally to politics in fulfilment of an obligation. 
They may rouse themselves in a crisis and show generosity in a 
good cause. But they are operators rather than innovators, men 
and women who will work the system and not try radically to 
change it. Their eventual political destination may be right of 
centre, but for the time being they travel without commitment. 
They are not a hard-boiled generation, and certainly not a particu- 
larly angry one. But they are sceptical, detached, and busy with 
their own pursuits. The immediate prospect is that they will 
stay so. 
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Tue Srupy oF Pouitica, Benaviour. By D. E. Butier. [ Hutchinson. 
128 pp. 18s. ] 

Tue Founpations oF Poritica, THeory. By H. R. G. Greaves. [Allen 
and Unwin. 208 pp. 2ls.| 


AvtHoucn they deal with different — of politics, these two books are 
essentially complementary: one describes how political behaviour may be 
pen ee the other asks what foundations there are for democratic political 
beliefs. 

Dr. Butler breaks new ground on this side of the Atlantic in his careful 
discussion of the new techniques of political study which have been developed 
by the use of statistics, opinion polls, election surveys, and the like, and by 
the application of the fadings of social psychologists. But to say that he has 
done this is to minimise his achievement. In the first place, he not only 
introduces these methods to British political study, but also criticises them: 
he is essentially sober, modest, and percipient in evaluating them, and he 
avoids the childish enthusiasm which has disfigured the work of many 
American political sociologists. In the second place, he shows that there are 
other methods of studying politics, in addition to these new ones: he shows 
how useful is the traditional English method, that of Bagehot and Bryce, 
which he calls the descriptive ro. and I call political map-making; he 
gives due weight to the value of political novels; he shows how much can be 
gathered from active participation in politics; and he even has a good word 
to say for the oldest method of political study, the deductive approach, on 
the ground that it defines relatively universal concepts and helps to clarify 
moral dilemmas. He does not claim too much for any of these methods. 
None will lead us to the New Jerusalem in which we know so much about 
politics that we do not need to oe politics any longer. What he does 
say is that there are still dreadful gaps in our systematic knowledge of 
political life, and that careful study along the lines he suggests will make 
“a substantial contribution to the healthy running of the state.” Knowing 
more about politics will not make us better woes but it will at least give 
us a better idea of what we are doing. 

All this needed saying; it is diffeult to imagine it being better said than 
by Dr. Butler. There is no point in claiming too much for the academic 
study of politics. It would be dishonest and self-defeating to suggest that a 
few more pounds spent on political analysis will solve all our problems. But 


there is just as little point in dismissing political study as either dilettantism 
or elaboration of the obvious. Dr. Butler shows that in a number of fields 
the work of political scientists has made political discussion more realistic 
and effective, and he indicates fields in which further work may reasonably 
be expected to — similar results. He avoids any accusation of 


“ scientism ” or “ historicism ”’ by pointing out that our chances of ever — 
able to predict major political happenings are very slim, since these depend, 
not upon regularities B proves behaviour such as the psephologist or the market 
analyst can sometimes predict, but upon individual decisions by men who 
carry responsibility. Nevertheless, he thinks political study has everything to 
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gain from using the tools made available 5 es social studies, and from 
tracing such regularities of behaviour as can be shown to exist. He warns us 
to watch continually for the contingent, the unexpected, and the fortuitous; 
that is just as it should be. Without these irregularities of human action, 
political behaviour would not be worth discussing. 

It is probably impossible to study political behaviour for long without 
forming views about what we approve in it and what we dislike. Our 
conclusions will inevitably carry moral overtones, no matter how hard we try 
to be neutral and scientific. Mr. Greaves, a teacher of politics of long 
experience, has taken the plunge and produced his account of what he con- 
Siders sound political doctrine. He shows courage in a formidable task, since 
this kind of enterprise is temporarily at a discount in Britain. But he has 
gone about his a so modestly and sensibly that he has every chance of the 
good hearing which his work deserves. 

Essentially, Mr. Greaves is carrying on a war on two fronts. On one of 
these he is in conflict with the remaining forces of idealism and the newer 
forces of totalitarianism, allies in their insistence on some transcendental good 
which the individual must be forced to serve and to which he must sacrifice 
his power of personal choice. On the other, Mr. Greaves comes to grips 
with those contemporary philosophers who maintain that it is silly to talk 
about the good life, since one man’s meat is another man’s poison, and there 
are no universals in political or any other kind of preference. Mr. Greaves’s 
argument against these foes is complex and concentrated, one to which a brief 
review can hardly do justice. The crux of it is his insistence that, even 


though there are no absolutes in morals or politics, men do habitually decide 
on what they think is right, and habitually agree on aims and policies; in 


this kind of mutual discussion they use their powers of reason to generalise 
from their experience, thus forming preferences which are not fortuitous but 
have a close relation to their basic needs as individual persons and as members 
of the societies in which they live. They share ideals, and they use the state 
as a means of co-operation to achieve their ideals. In such a situation, says 
Mr. Greaves, we can talk intelligibly about political goods and bads, so long 
as we recognise that the validity of what we are saying is limited by time and 
place and By the variable nature of man. Given people who live in the kind 
of society we have in Britain, and given the kind of political background we 
share, here, he says, is a system of political values which makes sense. 
Further, we can discern similar kinds of aims and values in other organised 
societies. We do not need to postulate eternal validity or divine authority for 
them; they are simply the ways of living together which men’s experience 
teaches them are most convenient and fruitful. They are the things that make 
men happy, taking happiness in its broadest sense. And from this utilitarian 
foundation Mr. Greaves builds up a democratic political theory which rests so 
completely upon experience and observation as to satisfy the most awkward 
young man or woman who wants to believe in tolerance, equality, freedom, 
and service to others, but is not prepared to accept transcendental justifications 
of these. 

One or two criticisms might reasonably be made. It might be said, for 
example, that Mr. Greaves is much more concerned with “ social” than 
“ political” theory—s.e., that his arguments are directed more towards social 
understanding and co-operation in the widest sense than towards that centre 
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of political life, the sovereign state, with its power of coercion used ostensibly 
for the common good but often in fact in the service of particular interests. 
In his very proper desire to pull down the state from the throne on which 
the idealists put it, Mr. Greaves does sometimes treat it as if it were just 
another association; and this is to by-pass many specifically political problems 
in which the state is the compelling feature. Again, in the same manner, it 
might be argued that Mr. Greaves often minimises the effects of conflict in 
political affairs, affirming the fact of ultimate social co-operation as the 
dominant one, and so disposing of conflict as a temporary phenomenon. I am 
uneasy at the application of his ideas outside those few, mainly western, 
countries in which they are already largely accepted. 

To these objections Mr. Greaves would, I think, reply that if we look 
deeply enough at more primitive polities we find the same urge towards 
social co-operation as he uses as his main theme in discussing democratic 
political beliefs; and that even if we look at totalitarian states like Hitler’s 
Germany we shall find the desire for co-operation rather than conflict 
emerging, once the sound and fury of the tyrant have disappeared. The difh- 
culty in such a discussion is the time-scale involved. How long do the 
Germans have to behave peaceably before we are convinced that co-operation 
and not conflict is their norm? How long do we have to wait for countries 
like Indonesia and Algeria to settle down and show a sense of internal 
harmony? Or must we, like Hobbes, while recognising man’s rational urge 
towards co-operation with his neighbour, accept his urge towards power and 
domination as stronger, and found our political theory on that? 

Mr. Greaves writes tightly and eloquently, with a combination of intellec- 
tual integrity and personal involvement which is most attractive. He quotes 
rather too often from people whose opinions are not so impressive as his own; 
but this only emphasises the modesty and sincerity of his approach. 


J. D. B. Mirrer. 


Tue THeory oF Commitrers AND Exections. By Duncan Brack. 
[Cambridge. xiii and 242 pp. 30s. ] 


Comparativety little attention has been paid to the abstract theory of voting 
and vote-counting, whether in committee or in the wider field of public 
elections, and a comprehensive treatise on the subject might therefore be 
welcome. But it cannot be said that Professor Black’s book fills the gap, and 
it has characteristics that much restrict its usefulness. 

The book is divided into two parts. In Part I—which bears the same title 
as the book itself and occupies about two-thirds of its length—the author sets 
out to “ present the logic of committee decisions and of elections.” Part II is 
entitled “ History of the Mathematical Theory of Committees and Elections 
(excluding Proportional Representation),” but the author only brings his histo 
down to 1907, ignoring everything published on the subject in the last hall. 
century. It would have been both more logical and more convenient, having 
regard to the sng covered, if the author had interchanged the two parts, 
narrating the history of the subject before setting out his own ideas on it. 


The book concludes with an appendix reproducing, with notes and comments, 
three pamphlets by C. L. Dodgson (“ Lewis Carroll”) on methods of election, 
and an index, but there is no bibliography. 
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Though Professor Black specifically excludes from Part II the consideration 
of proportional representation, he makes no such exclusion from Part I, 
and indeed devotes one of its seventeen chapters to that part of the subject. 
But this chapter is sketchy in the extreme and wholly unsatisfactory. Indeed, 
for a book which sets out to be mathematical in its treatment and rigorous in 
its reasoning (see, for example, Chapter III), the comments on proportional 
representation are astonishingly loose and non-mathematical. In actual fact 
Part I is devoted very largely to the problem of elections in which there are 
several candidates for a single position (or, in the case of a committee, several 
alternative proposals for dealing with a single issue). This is an important 
problem, and it might have been better if it had been more explicitly 
recognised and stated by the author. 

In dealing with this central problem Professor Black follows the general 
line of reasoning first adumbrated by Borda in 1770, developed much more 
fully by Condorcet in 1785, and rediscovered by Dodgson in or about 1876; 
that is, he would accept as elected that candidate “who, in a direct vote 
against them, would defeat each of the others.” In other words Condorcet, 
Dodgson, and now Professor Black base their main conclusions on the voting 
strengths of the candidates taken two at a time: A and B, A and C, A and 
D, B and C, B and D, and so on. Unfortunately this way of reasoning leads 
in many cases to results that Condorcet himself recognised as mutually incon- 
sistent or “contradictory.” These take the form A>B>C>A. Dodgson 
designated a result of this kind as a “ cyclical majority,” and Professor Black 
follows him in that, but goes farther, saying “ Since no actual logical contra- 
diction is involved, Condorcet’s term is unsatisfactory, while Dodgson’s aptly 
describes the facts, and we will retain it.” 

Nevertheless Condorcet was right: the results styled “ cyclical majorities ” 
are essentially self-contradictory, and they are due to a serious error in 
Condorcet’s chain of reasoning. Todhunter, in his classical History of the 
Mathematical Theory of Probability, puts his finger on the spot when he 
points out the essential difference between the basis of Condorcet’s reasoning 
and that of Borda’s. Rather surprisingly, he draws no conclusion from this 
difference, but it can readily be shown—and has in fact been shown else- 
where—that Condorcet was wrong and Borda right on this particular issue. 
That is a conclusion of vital importance to the consideration of the whole 
subject. Borda’s reasoning has its defects, and his method has its limitations 
—as indeed every method of election must have—but it is free from any 
fundamental error, such as that which so largely invalidates the work of 
Condorcet and Dodgson. 

Perhaps it should be mentioned that Professor Black is an economist and 
makes considerable use of some of the more abstruse concepts of economics : 
in fact he warns readers who are not acquainted with economics to omit two 
of his chapters. Once fairly launched on his course, the author piles theorem 
on theorem, proposition on proposition, with an elaboration that may well 
dazzle the reader. Many of these deal with “ cyclical majorities.” Here is a 
specimen: “If there are three cycles which are necessarily non-intersecting, 
every motion in the first may be able to defeat — motion in the second, 
and every motion in the second may be able to defeat every motion in the 


third, and yet every motion in the third cycle may be able to defeat every 
motion in the first. Or, as we may say, there may be cycles among cycles.” 
J. F. S. Ross. 
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Conviction. Edited by Norman Mackenzie. [MacGibbon & Kee. 
237 pp. 18s.] 


Tuts is an extremely interesting book and anyone who claims to be on the 
Left and/or a member or supporter of the Labour Party and/or believes 
himself to be a socialist should read, re-read, and ponder it deeply. The ands 
and ors in the previous sentence are all relevant and important, for the 
indicate important shades of opinion in a considerable number of people, all 
of whom should honestly face the dilemmas which are the subject of this 
book. The book is a symposium of twelve disappointed socialists. The 
editor, Norman Mackenzie of the New Statesman, hits the composite twelve- 
headed nail on the head in the first paper by arguing that the Labour 
Government of 1945 established, not the Welfare State, but the Stalemate 
State. He and the eleven others are concerned with analysing the causes of 
this stalemate and of the socialist’s disillusion and with seeking a way out 
of it. 

On the causes there is general agreement among them, laced with a certain 
amount of contradiction and inconsistency. The Labour Party established the 
Welfare State, spreading a thin layer of social butter and jam through the 
community. It was a purely materialist programme which was, within 
the limits set for it, eminently successful. But it was neither intellectually nor 
emotionally socialist. Mr. Mackenzie holds that it made Britain a more 
tolerable place to live in for everyone and therefore made the electorate more 
tolerant so that “ by its own success it seemed to diminish both the case for 
further change and the public desire for it.” And as there is no “ socialist 
oe oll the party is left without purpose, policy, destination, a party of 
rustration and stalemate. Mr. Abel-Smith, Mr. Townsend, and some others 
agree with Mr. Mackenzie’s diagnosis, but they put a great deal of the blame 
for the stalemate on the middle classes. They argue that it is the middle 
classes who have snaffled the lion’s share of the benefits, the butter and the 
jam, of the Welfare State, at the expense of the workers. According to Mr. 
Townsend one-fifth of the population are economically submerged, and since 
1945 their needs have grown, while “the differences between the rich and 
the poor in their living standards have widened.” Mr. Peter Shore, who 
writes the second paper, would’ agree in the main with Mr. Abel-Smith and 
Mr. Townsend; he sees little change in the class structure of Britain since 
1945, mainly because the hidden springs of power remain in the same hands 
and the managerial basis of our society is immensely strong. 

The other contributors look at the same situation from somewhat different 
angles. Mr. Raymond Williams and Mr. Richard Hoggart contribute two 
excellent essays on culture and classes; they would agree in thinking that, 
from the socialist point of view, a good common culture is essential. Miss 
Iris Murdoch is the only one of the twelve who really attempts the thorny 
problem of socialist theory, the effect of its absence in Britain upon “ socialist” 
practice, and the possibility of going back to Marx and William Morris and of 
rejuvenating socialism by rethinking it. Science, foreign affairs, colonialism 
are represented by Nigel Calder, Hugh Thomas, and Peter Marris. Paul 
Johnson, who came to politics late and from a conservative background, 
makes a violent attack upon the class system and puts forward the most 
drastic proposals for ruthlessly destroying the framework of our institutions. 
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Finally, Mervyn Jones argues that “the only hope for the Labour Party and 
for our country is a revival in modern terms of socialist pacifism.” 

It is interesting, and perhaps illuminating, to consider the vital statistics 
of the twelve authors. cir average age is thirty-three, the oldest being 
thirty-nine and the youngest twenty-six. The majority are trembling on the 
brink of middle age or are just over it. It is the age-group of the disillusioned 
in which the fire of youth has been quenched and senile resignation has not 
yet been attained. The majority are not only middle-aged; they are also 
middle class. Seven out of the twelve went to a public school; seven went to 
Cambridge, two to Oxford, one to the London School of Economics, one to 
Leeds University, and one to New York University. In the last 100 years 
most of those who have been the foremost champions of social revolution, 
socialism, and the proletariat have been not proletarian, but middle-aged and 
middle class. 

The constructive proposals for ending the stalemate, put forward by these 
authors, are somewhat disappointing; they are rather scanty, unimaginative, 
and superficial. The value of the book is in the diagnosis. But even in the 
diagnosis there are certain facts which the authors seem to have under- 
emphasised or even missed altogether—and these facts are of vital importance 
to the future of socialism and the Labour Party. Here there is space only to 
give them a bare mention. First, Mr. Townsend and others underestimate 
the enormous relative improvement in the economic condition of large 
numbers of working-class families. This applies to all families in rural areas 
which I know intimately. Here the Welfare State has been so successful that 
it has bred a new political apathy while it has increased the old. Secondly, a 
social revolution has been taking place in Britain during the last fifty years, 
and the Labour Party in 1945 greatly quickened the revolutionary tempo by 
creating the Welfare State. But it is not a proletarian revolution, because 
what is happening is that the proletariat become a bourgeoisie, socially, 
economically, and culturally. Thirdly and lastly, this curious result is aoe 
due to the fact that the British Left and the Labour Party have never really 
been socialist, have never attempted to convert the parliamentary electorate 
or the trade union rank and file (or even trade union leaders) to socialism, 
and have never made up their minds what socialism is or whether it is an 
end in itself or merely a means to some other social goal. It is to be hoped 
that these twelve earnest and intelligent socialists will write another book 
dealing at length with these points. 

Leonarp Wootr. 


Oppression AND Liserty. By Simone Wen. [Routledge. 195 pp. 
25s. | 

Tue Human Conpition. By Hannan Arenpt. [Cambridge University 
Press for the University of Chicago Press. 332 pp. 36s.] 


Srocxs in the cult of Simone Weil will be little affected w the book. It 


reminds one more of her friend Gustave Thibon’s story about the kindly 
Bishop whe wanted to add to the Litany of Saints the invocation, “ From 
living saints, Good Lord deliver us,” than of his wry reminder—after 
describing, fairly frankly, what an over-intense, neurotic, innocent-ignorant 
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young bohemian she appeared—that the saints are not sent for our comfort. 
The book is a pedlar’s sack of essays, some published before, some found 
among her papers in London in 1943; they are repetitious, some even self- 
contradictory and unfinished. The French edition has some critical apparatus 
which makes clear from her own notes the place in a larger scheme that 
some of the pieces would have filled, but this has been spared the English 
reader—as so often, without hint of the favour done him. This might seem 
a very slender twenty-five shillingsworth, but for the really beautiful dust- 
jacket on which Sutherland-like thorns suggest that very painfulness of Weil 
and her writings which makes one skirmish to mock, rather than squarely 
face her. 

For the title essay (written in 1934) is important. The starting point is 
Marx. Weil was trying to restore to the French Left a sense that the 
immortal part of Marx's achievement lies in his sociological concept of 
“alienation”: the “ subordination of the worker to the material conditions 
of work,” the famous “reversal of the relationship between subject and 
object.” “* Work is no longer done,” she herself laments, “ with the proud 
consciousness of being useful.” The “no longer” may be a pseudo-historical 
irrelevance, but the fact of the separation is, after all—whenever we dare 
remind ourselves of it—obvious and appalling; so obvious and taken-for- 
granted, indeed, that it can make her own masochistic plunges into “ being 
useful ”’—on the benches of the Renault works and in the grape-picking 
gangs of the South—appear ridiculous rather than noble. The essay seeks 
to restore Marx as a superb descriptive sociologist of modern capitalism, 
though at the same time to show that he was a myth-maker to argue that a 
mere change in ownership could ever change the oppression of the worker 
by the machine. Here is a close and delicate sorting of Marx’s Marxism into 
its scientific and its Utopian ambivalences; in a smaller space, not Marcuse 
or Popper in all their glory have written better on Marx. And her own 
viewpoint must now be sadly recognised to have a truth far broader than any 
mere polemic against the French Stalinists in 1934: “ The worker’s complete 
iain to the undertaking and to those who run it is founded on the 
factory organisation and not on the system of property.” She illuminates 
brilliantly the greatest problem of industrial-democratic society—far, far more 
than most of the enjargoned tomes of those “ industrial psychologists” whose 
study of the — is an acceptance of its panes. But her remedy is 
purely formal: she betrays herself by that Hegelian tendency to use the word 
“concrete” whenever the argument appears to need—but to defy—securing 
down to some kind of earth. The “concrete fact’’ that distinguishes liberty 
from oppression is “ thought.” But thought for what? She merely contrasts 
the “ sorry spectacle” of a production-line under the eye of a foreman with a 
gang of building workers discussing and solving an unexpected snag. But 
they are more likely to be thinking how to botch the job up quickly and 
cheaply (vide the Ragged Trousered Philanthropists) than, as Hannah Arendt 
would suggest they should, how to build as if for immortality. 

For “ immortality,” to Miss Arendt, is the curious though obvious object 
to which toil must be related if there is to be any resolution to the problem 
of “alienation” as raised by Marx, a problem and a writer she also puts at 
the centre of things. Arendt, in a pretentious—though entirely plausible— 
account of the cultural setting of the Western concept of politics, draws a 
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fundamental distinction between labour and work—emimal laborans and 
homo faber, or, in Locke’s words, “the labour of our body and the work 
of our hands.” Arendt would say that Weil’s “proud consciousness of 
being useful” could only possibly apply to work, never to labour. Labour is 
the mere and degrading business of toil for staying alive which results in 
the mere immediate consumption of things: to the Greek or Roman, a slave 
was proved not to be a man precisely because he was willing merely to stay 
alive. Work is toil for some permanent result, man liberated from the 
necessity of mere transitory consumption of his energies: the public realm, 
the political, also the artistic. She suggests that the esteem for labour, which 
Marx shared with the bourgeois economists, has nearly killed the active realm 
of politics in which men sought to do memorable things. Leisure (the time 
to do things worth doing for their own sake) is not likely to result from 
technological progress; on the contrary, the endless multiplication of apparent 
necessities arises, society is “caught in the smooth functioning of a never- 
ending process” and is “no longer able to recognise its own futility—the 
futility of a life which ‘does not fix or realise itself in any permanent subject 
which endures after [its] labour is past.’"” (Her quotation is actually from 
Adam Smith who, like Marx, was more of a humanist than his followers.) 
But it is hard to summarise what is in effect a synthesis of Hegelianism 
with the empirical sociology of Marx and Weber. Her work is a kind of 
cultural-anthropology of modern politics; she takes seriously as causal factors 
in history types aT canes mass-desires, such as the mundane hope for a 
realm in which labour will cease, which are apparently beneath the academic 
dignity or beyond the imagination of our native blinkered-empiricists. 

Weil and Arendt thus deserve to be read carefully—and read together— 
because they are surely correct to see that the increasing alienation of man 
from the possibility of real work and of real leisure is the great problem 
of modern civilisation. Weil’s training to analyse the problem finally became 
overwhelmed by her pain at its touch and she fled from the Greek view that 
— is all to the Christian view that politics alone is nothing. Arendt, 

owever, appears as the analyst of such views, someone aware of their actual 
importance—as she showed in her great Origins of Totalitarianism (weirdly 
disguised in its English edition as The Burden of Our Times), and someone 
whose sense of politics is undoubted. If she defends the contemplative life 
against the cult of utility, she sees it as necessarily related, not antithetical, to 
the public life. She seeks to show that free politics is based on a dualism of 
public and private and that this por ualism is in danger of being 
subsumed by the modern concept of the social. The state in which every- 
thing is social ceases to be political and becomes totalitarian. Thus Weil and 
Arendt tread common ground, afd ground wider and wilder than the gentle 
pastures of English political thought—at least since Hobbes. But their 
wilderness is more like the world as most know it. 

Bernarp Crick. 
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Lasour anv Pouitics, 1900-1906. A Husrory or tHe Lasour ReEpre- 
SENTATION CommitTez. By F. Beatey and H. Peviinc. [Macmillan. 


370 pp. 30s.] 


Tue British Communist Party. A Historica, Prorire. By H. 
Peiuinc. [Black. 204 pp. 18s.| 


Tue better one gets to know the history of the Labour Party, the more one 
realises how much it is the product, and the prisoner, of an earlier tradition 
of limited, piecemeal, do-good reform, and how slender has always been its 
real commitment to any distinctive form of socialism. Insistent claims, 
particularly after 1918, that the Labour Party was a Socialist Party have 
served to obscure the vitality and resilience of that non-socialist tradition of 
reform. But it is that tradition none the less which has continued to direct 
the life and practice of the Labour Party from the beginning to the present 
day. That is why the detailed study of Labour’s earliest years is so much 
more than a purely historical exercise. The tactics of the Founding Fathers 
may no longer be deemed appropriate; but their strategy and their modes of 
thinking are anything but irrelevant to an understanding of what the 
Labour Party is about in our own day, also what it is not about. 

The main characteristics of Labour’s politics between 1900 and 1906 are 
familiar enough; but Mr. Bealey and Mr. Pelling have placed all students 
of the Labour movement and indeed of politics generally in their debt by 
digging up a mass of fresh and important information which sharpens the 
picture considerably. By drawing on local sources, they have done much to 
correct the metropolitan bias of Lae history, and shown the diversity of 
impulses which caused the Labour movement to accept, with much hesitation 
and doubt, the idea of affiliation to the Labour Representation Committee. 

The story of the L.R.C, is really the story of Labour’s very partial dis- 
entanglement, much more in sorrow than in anger, from the Liberal embrace 
in this period. The “ moderate socialists,” as Mr. Bealey and Mr. Pelling 
rather vaguely call the leaders of the L.R.C., wanted independent Labour 
representation, but their moderate socialism was on most issues of the day 
barely distinguishable from Liberalism with a radical tinge. Perhaps the most 
interesting captor of the book is the detailed account of the negotiations in 
which MacDonald (toujours lui!) and Keir Hardie, without the consent or 
knowledge of their colleagues, entered with Herbert Gladstone to reach an 
electoral “ understanding” with the Liberal Party. (For his part, Snowden, 
it would appear, was toying with the idea of a Tory-Labour alliance to 
conciliate the large number of Conservative working-class voters in his 
Blackburn constituency.) The deal paid off in 1906. It produced “a rich 
crop of independent Labour M.P.s”; but, as the authors also note, “the 
crop had not sprung from the same seed as that which had been sown and 
tended so pe sen in the eighteen-nineties””’; in other words, it produced 
Labour, not Socialist, Members of Parliament. 

Labour and Politics is an excellent study of the L.R.C. And yet, it does 
not provide an answer to the kind of questions which are now central to 
an understanding of the Labour Movement. What we need at this stage 
is to find out much more precisely why what Bruce Glazier called “ our 
L.L.P. or British (should I not say our Scottish?) conception” (of socialism) 
became the dominant trend in the British Labour movement; why what he 
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also called “all German formulas,” by which he meant one or other variant 
of revolutionary socialist doctrine, so completely failed to attract any sub- 
stantial section either of the working class or of its leadership. What we 
need, that is to say, is a political sociology of the Labour movement to 
supplement and illuminate the historical and political account. 

r. Pelling’s Historical Profile of the British Communist Party really 
underlines rather than meets this need. It is the very failure of the 
Communist Party to become anything resembling a mass party which makes 
it such an interesting phenomenon in the history of the Labour movement. 
The emphasis which Mr. Pelling gives to the Party’s subservience to Russian 
policies is obviously part of the story; but only part of it. Other communist 
parties showed no less subservience but did a great deal better. And the 
question becomes the more intriguing when one considers the economic mess 
of the inter-war years, or the catastrophic failure of “ moderate socialism ” in 
such episodes as the general strike. References to “the inveterate con- 
servatism of the working classes” are not really helpful in this context. 
What we must get at are the roots of this “ inveterate conservatism.” Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin were acutely aware of the phenomenon. Their explanation 
of it may now be thought too general and too simple. Until we get more 
sophisticated ones, we shall not really know what makes the Labour move- 
ment tick, nor shall we know the nature of the deeper forces which have 
gone into the making of its history. 

RatpH MILiBanp. 


Essays on “THe Wexrare Srate.”” By R. M. Titmuss. [Allen and 
Unwin. 232 pp. 20s.] 


Tuts is an important collection of apparently heterogeneous essays and 
lectures, some of which have already appeared in learned journals, and the 
rest hitherto unpublished. It is pertinent to wonder at their common thread 
when Professor Titmuss finds it necessary to provide the clue in his introduc- 
tion. He invites the reviewer to draw from them the fact that the social 
services are no longer things apart to be looked at on a journey but part of 
the journey itself. Indeed, in one of the lectures reprinted here, he puts 
forward in a very ae analysis the thesis that the Welfare State is part 
of the process of industrialisation. This lecture ought to be compulsory 
reading for all in any position of power in the under-developed parts of the 
world. 

This general thread comes out less clearly in the last three lectures, being 
the lectures given by Professor Titmuss to an American audience on the 
National Health Service. They fit rather uneasily in the book and one hopes 
that Professor Titmuss will expand them to the book length that they deserve. 
Suggestive throughout, they lose much from the very compressed nature 
which perforce they had to take. One has to confess to some tediousness 
here in repetitive material perhaps necessary for an American audience, but 
hardly so for an English reader. From this point of view they fail to reach 
the high standard set by Professor Titmuss in his writings. ere can be no 
other writer who can make such an impact or so illumine a basically dull 
subject with a more delightful prose style. 

For me, the impression which remains most clearly after reading (and 
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re-reading) this book, is of the almost unbelievable lack of worthwhile 
knowledge about these major expressions of our social policy—the social 
services. If Professor Titmuss does no more than remind us how little we 
know of, to take but one instance, the National Health Service then his 
collection of essays will have borne rich fruit. 

In a limited review, it is natural that one concentrates on the hitherto 
unpublished material. One subject of immediate concern, when a Royal 
Commission deliberates on their remuneration, is the status in society of the 
medical profession. Much has been said at conferences and written in 
journals on this topic—almost all of it in terms of a controversy of post- 
National Health Service origin. Professor Titmuss, however, enables us to see 
beyond these controversies to the basic problems. He draws attention to the 
most startling change which has come upon medicine with the introduction 
of science and scientific diagnosis to a world where once the only weapons of 
the doctor were his thermometer, his stethoscope, and his bedside manner. 
(It is perhaps worth recalling that rarely now is . doctor of drama portrayed 
harnessed by his stethoscope.) Must this process, one may ask, reach the 
extreme that “ medicine can never become fully scientific unless it becomes 
completely inhuman”? This progress to the fully scientific has meant that 
medical knowledge and techniques have long outreached the capabilities of 
even the most talented doctor. Medicine is now not an individual’s bedside 
manner but the work of a team of many different specialists both within and 
without the mysterious confines of the medical profession. In this team-work 
lies not only great hopes of better treatment but also great risks of the closing 
in of the “conspiracy of science’’ and the total demotion of the individual 
patient to a mass of malfunctioning molecules. 


Professor Titmuss goes on to explain the problems this raises for the 
profession and especially for the general practitioner. For the — it 


means increasing splits within its ranks—indeed, one must conclude that many 
of the extreme utterances of the profession’s representatives (¢.g., at the time of 
the National Health Service Act, etc.) were designed to turn the attention 
of their members away from the internal differences to external difficulties. 
Inevitably it would seem that the papering over of these cracks will get 
progressively more difficult as a glance at almost any day’s evidence before 
the Royal Commission on the Remuneration of Doctors and Dentists will 
confirm. 

For the general practitioner, the new advances have meant the virtual 
disappearance of his traditional role. Professor Titmuss suggests that patients 
are os willing to accept him as an expert in the face of so many consultants 
or specialists. As a result, the basic problem for the general practitioner is 
one of insecurity and failure, as yet, to adapt to the changing circumstances. 
One can hazard a guess that their new role can be found in one of Professor 
Titmuss’s final sentences—“ to make medicine more social.” Put in another 
way, the basic need for the general practitioner (and even more for the 
patient) is to establish the individuality of the patient, his position in the 
family and society, to promote the patient to his rightful place as a sick 
individual with all the anxieties and problems (social, personal as well as 
medical) of that position. 

What one would like to see result from the writings of Professor Titmuss 
is a greater willingness on the part of the medical profession (and particularly 
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its educators) to examine the ways and means to achieve this new role in 
medicine, and to give, in other words, real substance to the claim of a family 
doctor service. A satisfactory result to the labours of the current Royal 
Commission might well provide just such a moment when thoughts can be 
directed away bem the “ wickedness” of the Ministry of Health to the 
problem of scientific medicine in an industrial society. 

Artuur J. WILtcocks. 


Tue Ministry oF Pensions AND Nationar Insurance. By Sir GEOFFREY 
S. Kinc. [Allen and Unwin. 162 pp. 18s.] 


Tuis is one of the volumes in the New Whitehall series prepared under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of Public Administration. The series aims at 
giving authoritative descriptions of the work carried out by the principal 
Government departments. Sir Geoffrey King was formerly Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance; and he is 
therefore able not only to describe the work of the Department but also to 
explain some of the administrative problems which it has encountered. 

The Ministry of National Insurance was set up in 1944 to bring together 
in one department responsibility for the unified schemes of national insurance 
outlined in the White Papers presented to Parliament in 1944 by the Coalition 
Government. The actual schemes introduced in 1946 differed a good deal 
from the White Papers and the Beveridge Report; but it was generally agreed 
that we could no longer tolerate the arrangements which had grown up 
whereby the administration of the insurance and pensions schemes were 
scattered among half-a-dozen separate and unco-ordinated departments. 

A huge organisation had to be rapidly assembled at a particularly difficult 
time; a staff of about 40,000 had to be recruited and trained; nearly 1,000 
local offices opened; the previous schemes wound up; an enormous central 
records office established in Newcastle and a headquarters in London; a vast 
number of regulations made and laid before Parliament; the whole nation 
provided with information about the details of the new schemes; and millions 
of forms, cards, and stamps designed, printed, and distributed. When the 
appointed day arrived on July 5, 1948, a whole system came into operation 
at one stroke, as it were. It was rather like the 5 nai moment when at 
the turn of a switch the huge printing machines in a large newspaper office 
begin to turn after many Some of sub-editing, composing, block-making, 
cylinder casting, making ready, and so forth, have taken place. 

The operation was a remarkable success from the beginning; and the 
Ministry of National Insurance—amalgamated with the Ministry of Pensions 
in 1953—has remained a highly efftient department. The defects from 
which it suffers are defects in the policies of the schemes which it administers, 
not in the manner they are carried out. The meticulous linking of contribu- 
tions to = to benefits involves an enormous amount of unproductive 
labour on the part of the Ministry, employers, and self-employed contributors. 
The possibility of abolishing this link has not so far been seriously considered; 
but it deserves to be. A far more important defect is the pelacigle of flat-rate 
contributions and standard benefits regardless of earnings or commitments. 
It is astonishing that Lord Beveridge’s naive acceptance of the flat-rate system 
(modified only for sex and age) was never questioned or criticised during the 
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years of discussion and decision: only recently have the inevitable flaws and 
consequences of that system begun to receive serious attention in both the 
major parties. Yet most foreign countries have for long had graded 
contributions and benefits related to earnings. 

With these aspects of policy Sir Geoffrey King is not concerned, since the 
Whitehall series is not intended to include criticism of ministerial policy. 
None the less, the book is an interesting one, partly because of the vast wa a 
of the operations which it describes. The Ministry collects about £630 
millions a year in contributions and pays out over £850 millions in benefits, 
of which retirement pensions account for more than half. The insured 
population, the author tells us, has complied with its obligations to pay 
contributions to a remarkable degree. The twenty-four million contributors 
are in default only to the extent of £114 millions, or about -3 per cent. of 
the sum collected in contributions. These figures, he thinks, show that the 
public accept and value the “insurance method of providing themselves with 
financial aid in time of trouble.” 

The author has much of interest to relate about the publicity campaign 
which was carried out to inform the public of their rights and obligations; 
about the medical services provided in connection with the industrial injury 
disablement pensions and, more recently, in connection with war service 
pensions; about staff and allied problems; about the national and local 
advisory committees; about international agreements providing reciprocal 
benefits to foreign nationals; about the methods of adjudication; and about the 
human aspects of the severely disabled ex-service men. The book is written 
in a manner which makes it easy to read. 

W. A. Rosson. 


NATIONALISATION IN Britain. THe Enp oF a Docma. By R. Kexr- 
Conen. [Macmillan. 305 pp. 25s.] 


More than a decade having passed since the Labour Government embarked 
upon its extensive programme of nationalisation, any assessment of its 
successes or failures and any drawing of lessons from its experience to date 
must be of considerable interest. In view of the extent of the experiment 
and the probability of its extension with a change of government, it is 
remarkable that no major work had recently been devoted to this task. 
Announcement of such a work by a retired civil servant, whose duties 
brought him into close touch with the nationalised industries, could but 
arouse expectations that the gap would be well filled. This hope is 
heightened bs the jacket “ blurb ” which states that “this seems an appro- 
riate time he a careful and dispassionate review . . . yet there has been 
Lodares no factual account of their [i.¢., the nationalised industries] con- 
struction and growth.” The intention was therefore admirable and the 
pattern followed for its fulfilment of the best. After two introductory 
chapters on Socialist thought and Labour policy on nationalisation, accounts 
follow of each of the nationalised industries with their organisation and 
administrative structure described, and some account is given of the results 
achieved. The main problems confronting public corporations, including 
their relation to Parliament, Government, A Minister, the selection of the 
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Boards, and worker and ‘consumer relations are dealt with in turn and 
concluding chapters discuss Labour policy in regard to future nationalisation. 

Regrettably the author does not live up to his good intentions. Some- 
thing goes — and the book fails in its purpose. The subtitle, “ End of a 
Dogma,” provides the clue. To Mr. Kelf-Cohen nationalisation is party 
politics and, because it is, it has failed. Mr. Kelf-Cohen accordingly goes 
to considerable trouble to prove this by introducing bias into the selection of 
facts and prejudice into comment upon them. This is all most unfortunate, 
because he shows he is lacking neither in ideas nor in the ability to interpret 
them intelligently, but his own partisan politics get in the way. The most 
readable chapters are those dealing with aspects of nationalisation with which 
he was most experienced, their relationship to Ministers and Parliament, for 
instance. Few will quarrel with his view that the right relationship has 
not yet been established, but many will not accept that greater ministerial 
control provides the right solution. He states that “no government has been 
able effectively to control the working of the nationalised industries” and 
instances capital development schemes “‘ which have been formulated by the 
industries and have willy-nilly been adopted and financed by government.” 
Recent experience is to the contrary, instances being the ollten placed last 
year on public investment resulting in a cut back in the railway modernisa- 
tion programme, in which, incidentally, the Minister of Transport has had 
anita le voice. Mr. Kelf-Cohen should read evidence given before the 
Select Committee on Nationalised Industries by Treasury officials and others 


which reveals the considerable extent to which influence over capital 
investment is exercised. 
The informal and vague relationship between the Ministers and Boards 


worries the author, as it has many others, because of the by-passing of 
parliamentary accountability. He goes somewhat far, however, when he 
suggests that as a consequence the Boards have been “ cosseted”’ financially, 
their workers spoilt, and the Government “ shirks its functions.” He wants 
a much more positive policy adopted by the Government towards the 
industries, “a more definite attitude of responsibility,” and advocates use of 
the instrument of the general directive to compel the Boards to follow 
national policy. It is true both Ministers and Boards have eschewed the use 
of this coercive weapon because to do so is regarded as a sign of conflict 
between the Ministers and the Boards. This is unfortunate and it is 
interesting that the Select Committee suggested its use if necessary for the 
determination of coal prices. All the same, it should only be employed after 
the normal channels of consultation have been used and then there might be 
occasions when a directive was of advantage to both Boards and Minister, 
particularly where it revealed ministerial action to Parliament and thereby 
enhanced accountability to it. Mr. Kelf-Cohen advocates this extension of 
ministerial power. at the same time as he claims that “the power of the 
Executive has been greatly increased by nationalisation and that this addi- 
tional power, by its very nature, is exercised in a manner which puts it 
outside the scope of parliamentary review and criticism.” This is somewhat 
inconsistent and certainly goes too far. Parliament is finding more ways of 
overcoming procedural obstacles to holding Ministers to account for the 
public corporations, and has also set up the Select Committee on them, which 
has so far not proved as ineffectual as is implied. 
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It is characteristic of the author’s approach that having concluded that 
since “ Parliament is baffled in its efforts to hold the nationalised industries 
to public accountability,” he asks “ what justification is there for the fs go 
suggestions that more industries should be nationalised?’ He a his 
own answer: It “ would lead to an increased stultification of Parliament and 
to a greater expansion of the already vast power of the Executive.” That he 
should conclude this otherwise useful discussion of these particular problems 
with this non sequitur is not ——- because in the rather superficial 
chapters on Labour policy he reveals a complete ignorance of its social and 
economic reasons for nationalisation. It is not correct that “the policy of 
nationalisation springs from the desire to improve the lot of the workers in 
the industry taken over.” Important as that is, it is not “the fons and 
origo of the whole movement,” as he suggests. It is regrettable that what 
might have been a valuable addition to published works on nationalisation 
should be spoiled by the colour of the spectacles through which the author 
regards his subject. 

Ernest Davis. 


Nationa. Waces Poricy iy War AND Peace. By B.C. Roserts. [ Allen 
and Unwin. 180 pp. 15s.] 


Tus is a rather disappointing book. In it Mr. Roberts studies the wage- 
determination policies of a number of countries—Great Britain, the United 
States, Sweden, Australia, Holland, and Germany—with special emphasis on 
the British experience and with certain conclusions about what he thinks 
desirable in the case of this country. He is not, however, a very good or 
clear expositor; and some of his expositions do not tell his readers any too 
plainly what exactly has occurred. 4 general, Mr. Roberts’s conclusions are 
adverse to any attempt to plan a single wage-policy applicable to all industries 
and occupations, and to supersede the customary processes of collective 
bar aining between trade unions and employers on a sectional basis. There 
is, Ee claims, no practicable basis on which the just wages for the various 
occupations can be laid down, or on which either the right relative wages 
for different industries or the right differentials for various kinds of skill can 
be fixed. The basic problem, * urges, is not the fixing of wage-rates in 
accordance with any one uniform plan, but rather the fixing of total demand, 
of all sorts, at a level which the economy can sustain without either inflation 
or serious unemployment—though he thinks it may be necessary for some 
unemployment to be created temporarily for this state of affairs to be reached. 
The raising of wages, he points out, could not lead to inflation if total demand 
were kept down; for in that event it would produce its own correction as 
prices rose and demand consequently fell off. Whereas when demand 
inflation exists, the fixing of wage-rates is likely to be ineffective because 
employers will offer higher earnings even if rates remain fixed, and actual 
—_ will thus creep up and inflation persist. 

ndeed, Mr. Roberts is not only against any attempt to fix wages centrally 
for all workers, but also considers that the existing structure of collective 
bargaining is much too highly centralised and would be better broken up into 

ler units. He is highly critical of a single bargain for the whole 
engineering complex, irrespective of the ability of particular firms or sectors 
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to pay; and in the case of the coal-miners he seems to think that bargaining 
for the pieceworkers could best be done on a pit basis rather than for the 
industry as a whole. He chides the trade unions for setting too high a value 
on centralised bargaining and being too unwilling to devolve er. Indeed, 
he even goes to the length of urging that free collective bargaining, and 
therefore free trade unionism, involves a multiplicity of employers and 
excludes comprehensive nationalisation. At the same time he urges that the 
Trades Union Congress could assume a larger role in advising trade unions 
about their wage-policies, though not in issuing orders to them, and that its 
economic staff should be enlarged for this purpose. 
G. D. H. Core. 


Tue Backcrounp to Current Arrairs. By Desmonp Crowxey. [Mac- 


millan. 370 pp. 2ls.] 


Tuis is an age of Lape and hand in hand with the advantages go the 
disadvantages. World affairs are becoming increasingly complicated, and the 
man-in-the-street is inclined to leave them to the experts rather than plough 
through volumes on all current topics. Dr. Crowley’s book is an attempt to 
meet the need of the non-specialist, offering a general book on current affairs. 
He believes that “the most helpful approach to the understanding of current 
affairs is to try to study them in perspective . . . to explain the main 
historical forces operating in the contemporary world Pas to clarify the 


assumptions behind the conflicting policies of power.” The result is not a 


textbook on international relations, but, more limited in scope, an account of 
post-war international trends. He does not over-emphasise troubled areas and 
crises, but enlarges on them only as they fit into his theme. It is a pity 
that he excludes the political institutions and parties of the advanced powers. 

The four developments he regards as having altered the character of 
world affairs are “ the outmoding of nationalism as the main dynamic force 
of the more advanced countries, . . . the emergence of two ‘super powers’ 
—the United States and the Soviet Union, . . . the attainment .. . of the 
ability to release nuclear power, and the emergence of nationalism among 
the large group of more backward countries.” He elaborates these trends in 
such detail that the book will date rather quickly. 

There are excellent chapters on the Commonwealth, which is aptly likened 
to the members of a family, who recognise certain undefined obligations; but 
the consequence of the need to define them might well be separation and 
divorce. The chapter on the United Nations could be improved, but those on 
the organisation of NATO and the supranational movements in Europe 
should prove useful. The sections on the young, backward nations will 
provide a valuable work of reference, giving brief accounts of their history, 
recent developments, and pro-Communist or pro-Western tendencies. 

Communism is his stumbling block. Dr. Crowley loses his grasp of 
fundamentals and fails to appreciate that contemporary communism is so 
diluted a form of Marxism as to be barel vieensiedite as such. If an account 
of Marxism must be included, it should state specifically how Lenin and 
Stalin grafted their own theories on to the parent philosophy. Russian 
communism is a totalitarian system of government dedicated, in the name of 
a classless society, to setting up a new hierarchy of party bosses, intelligentsia, 
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workers, and peasants. The authority of a political oligarchy is maintained 
through Stalinist and present methods, and a tightly centralised administrative 
system. 

; Nobody can write a book of this nature without being biased. Dr. 
Crowley’s aim is to clarify and produce facts rather than to press opinions, 
and so his political er is misty. He has a Burkean dislike of 
abstractions and would agree that “nothing universal can be rationally 
affirmed on any political or moral issue.” He refuses to discuss racial 
problems in terms of justice and human rights, but is always aware of the 
practical difficulties involved. The difference between right and wrong, not 
expediency, was the issue when slavery was abolished throughout the British 
Empire, and, though unfashionable, remains an issue today, ¢.g. in the 
salle of apartheid. Dr. Crowley’s dislike of moral judgments frequently 
drives him to support a right decision, not because it is right, but on the 
grounds that it is a point to the West in the cold war, and the uncommitted 
nations will applaud. 

M. S. ArrowsMITH. 


Tue Vicuy Récime, 1940-1944. By Rosert Aron, in collaboration 
with Georcetre Exrcry. Translated by Humpurey Hare. [ Putnam. 
536 pp. 42s.] 


Quai p’Orsay (1945-1951). By Jacques Dumaine, with a Preface by 
Francois Mauriac. Translated by ALan Davipson. [Chapman & 
Hall. 331 pp. 30s.] 


To write contemporary history is to encounter hazards and difficulties 
additional to those which beset any modern historian: and, for one who has 
participated actively on one side in the political struggles concerned, to write 
of them objectively demands qualities of compassion and detachment that 
are rarely found. Robert Aron and his colleague, Georgette Elgey, in their 
Histoire de Vichy which first appeared in 1955, a mere decade after the 
events they describe, came more miraculously near to achieving this rare 
feat than any previous French writers about the Vichy régime. The book 
therefore merits its English translation. 

M. Aron was not only captured by the Gestapo in 1942, but then escaped 
to work in Algiers for General de Gaulle. Yet his account of Vichy shows, 
for the most part, an acute appreciation of the complexities and difficulties 
of the strange Pétainist régime, and (even more nn 98 Hg a realistic yet 
charitable understanding of its key personality, Pierre Laval. It is written, 
if not with all passion spent, at least with no overriding passion save a 
desire to describe and explain the workings of that paradoxical régime, born 
of necessity and opportunism, yet surviving tenaciously into circumstances 
utterly different from those it was devised to meet. It is based on a very 
thorough knowledge of the large mass of material for the historical under- 
standing of the régime which has become available during the post-war 
decade. 

Its chief defect, which is partly (but only partly) a result of the abridge- 
ments carried out by the stiles for its English translation, is that the two 
chronological halves of the period of Vichy have been treated on such 
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different scales. The great divide is November 1942, when the Allied 
landings in French North Africa a ge Hitler’s occupation of the 
southern zone, the scuttling of the French naval units at Toulon, and the 
disbanding of Vichy’s “armistice army.” These events deprived the men 
ot Vichy of their strongest bargaining cards in their dealings with Germany. 
Thereafter they were exposed more nakedly to the clamour of the Paris 
collaborators and the exactions of the Germans, as well as to the denunciations 
of the Free French. The period before November 1942 is here allotted 425 
pages: the period after, a mere 88 pages. So great a disparity detracts from 
the value of the book as a systematic account of the Vichy régime as a whole. 

It suffers, too, from certain other defects. It is focused too narrowly 
upon Vichy itself, and gives too little attention to the Paris collaborators on 
one side, and the Free French on the other, to afford a complete under- 
standing of a régime whose fate was conditioned mainly by forces outside 
itself. Even internally, although chapters are rightly devoted to the doctrine, 
experiments, and decline of the so-called “ National Revolution,” somewhat 
too little importance is attached to the men and followers of the Action 
francaise. A result of giving relatively so little space to the period after 
November 1942 is that the Teste of organised resistance, which grew in 
size and effect as the war progressed, are accredited with rather less than 
their full significance even for the tortuous policies of Vichy. Even in the 
earlier period, the account of the fiasco of the Riom Trials does less than 
justice to the part played in that fiasco by the spirited and skilful defence 
put up by the accused parliamentarians themselves, above all by Léon Blum 
and Edouard Daladier. 


But such criticisms of emphasis and payeae do not diminish the value 


of so coherent and balanced a history of the first two crucial years, including 
such matters as Anglo-French relations and negotiations, the tangle of Vichy- 
German relations after the armistice, and the inner machinations at Vichy 
itself. Therein lie the essence and value of the book. If it shows less than 
complete understanding of Britain’s policy in 1940, or overrates the statesman- 
ship of M. Flandin, these are matters of opinion still. Vichy was a model of 
weakness-politics, and students of politics can study the working of this model 
in M. Aron’s book. 

The post-war world in which France, liberated from Vichy and from 
German occupation, had to make her way, is depicted from an unusual yet 
acute angle in the posthumously published diary of Jacques Dumaine, Head 
of Protocol during these years. This shrewd, observant, and witty man saw 
a dignitaries from their vainest undersides. He used his diary “as a 

ind of escape valve from the depression caused by the limited p nt 
which the responsibilities of my post make on my intelligence.” In charge 
ot the ceremonial and administrative details of state occasions, he found 
ample material, in anecdotes and impressions, for its pages. General de 
Gaulle, “this impossible but great man,” “ignores other people’s pride and 
will certainly not tolerate any slight to his own.” Sir Winston carries his 
visits off gaily, Pandit Nehru badly. The Presidential visit of the Auriols 
to London in 1950, more consistently successful than had been expected, 
provokes excellent word-pictures of the incidents and scenes. 

It is all pleasantly gossipy, though a mood of despondency and disillusion 
pokes through by 1950, as French ministries come and go leaving so few of 
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France's political problems solved. “ This,” says Francois Mauriac in his 
Preface, “ is the log of a man whose duty was to keep up appearances during 
these last sad years.” The picture drawn includes no impression of the 
throbbing economic recovery of France in these very years—basis for a 
material regeneration concealed by the inanities of diplomacy and protocol. 
Jean Monnet, significantly enough, gets only two or three incidental mentions 
in the whole book. 


Davip THomson. 


Tre Cominc Cassars. By Amaury pe Riencourt. [Longmans. 384 pp. 
3s. | 


AtrHoucH a complete work in itself, this book is part of a larger whole, 
a comprehensive philos« phy of history in several volumes. Mr. de Riencourt, 
born in France but for some years resident in the United States, has in fact 
already produced another volume in this series, entitled The Soul of China; 
not yet available in Britain, it shows a remarkable acquaintance with China's 
past and present—the more remarkable in one who would not seem to read 
Chinese and whose direct acquaintance with China cannot have been very 
deep. Mr. de Riencourt is only forty. He proposes, in due course, to give us a 
jr of all past and present societies, and, mirabile dictu, to explain them all. 

It sounds incredible, yet this volume is impressive, in knowledge, in range, 
in style, and in insight. And, although it can be read without bothering 
overmuch with the historic parallels with which it abounds, the Toynbeean 
note is illuminating. For one thing, it is relatively simple. A culture, born 
of youth and vitality, is creative, individualist, aesthetic. It fathers a civilisa- 
tion, uncreative and sterile but efficient in its mass organisation, practical, 
ethical. This in turn spreads over great areas and results in Caesarian rulers: 
Asoka, Shih Huang-ti, Thutmos II], Hammurabi, Peru’s Inca Roka, Mexico's 
Inzcoatl, the Caesars of Rome—and, mirabilissime dictu, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Mr. de Riencourt argues that “ the twentieth century is the dramatic 
watershed separating the Culture behind us from the Civilisation that lies 
ahead” (p. 11). And at least it can be said that he takes no refuge in 
religious overtones, and that he does not like the trend he describes. Life is 
not predetermined. Though the dice are loaded against us, and all previous 
civilisations have chosen Caesarism, man’s technical knowledge does now 
make a choice possible for us. How the choice is to be made is not revealed. 

Leaving aside the parallels—and the idea of Washington as a third (or is 
it a fourth?) Rome is no novelty—there is much in this book to stimulate. 
Two-thirds of it can be read as a simplified American history: drawn mainly, 
be it said, from secondary sources, and showing no great originality. Chapters 
19 and 20 are vivid and critical assessments of American civilisation at home 
and overseas, and Mr. de Riencourt has no illusions about it: it is affluent, 
conformist, child-dominated because mother-dominated, and frighteningly 
powerful abroad. Caesarism is a gradual development and its instrument is 
not nazism or communism but the Americanisation of Europe. 

But, impressive as is the idea and the learning, Mr. de Riencourt, like 
Professor Toynbee before him, cannot escape the price of his academic treason. 
For treason it is to use history to prove a case arrived at by non-historic 
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processes. Mr. de Riencourt is aware of this when he keeps reminding us 
that he is dealing not with the facts of history but with their “ symbolic 
meaning.” Whose symbols? And meaning for whom? As for all socio- 
logists, nostrum-pedlars, and social reformers, history is for him a corpus of 
interesting examples, to be used to illustrate an argument imposed on history 
from outside. He dismisses facts when they are not “in tune with the age” 
(pp. 93, 165). His concern is with “broad trends ”’—and it is possible on 
almost every page to take issue with him on what the broad trend is. What 
faith can one put, for instance, in a judgment that brands Richelieu and 
Cromwell as typical condottieri of the Renaissance (p. 22); that sees the 
absolute sennitlitan of the seventeenth century as “ representatives” of the 
middle class (p. 22); that sees the seventeenth century as democracy on 
the march (p. 47); that sees Jefferson “and his liberal friends” as being in 
power during the War of American Independence (p. 66); or in the view that 
culture is menaced by nationalism, whereas it has in fact been largely produced 
by it (p. 205)? There are many serious omissions in the assessment of 
Woodrow Wilson; Mr. de Riencourt has been uncritical in his acceptance of 
Professor Eugene Robinson's very partisan view of President Roosevelt, on 
which so much of his Caesarism case rests. If he had used Beard or Tansill, 
his case would have been stronger; if he had listened to Walter Johnson or 
A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., it might not have existed at all. 

Nor are these purist criticisms. History is a serious taskmaster and resents 
being used as a piece justicative; if there are facts on the other side, partisan 
conclusions cannot stand. That is why historians are never happy about 
studies of the past that seck to draw a moral for tomorrow from the largely 
irrelevant past, or that are concerned not with facts but with symbolism. 
The instrument the historian prefers is the document, not the myth, and the 
microscope, not the telescope. Mr. de Riencourt likes his telescope and uses it 
to simalens. But historians will feel that he is often looking through the 
wrong end, and wearing coloured spectacles as he does so. 


Esmonp Waicur. 


ProsLems oF THE New CommonweattH. By Sir Ivor Jennincs. [Cam- 
bridge University Press for Duke University Press. 114 pp. 19s.| 


Tuese are three lectures given by Sir Ivor Jennings at the Commonwealth 
Studies Center of Duke University in North Casslina. The Duke publica- 
tions in this field vary in length and in thoroughness of treatment, but they 
are rapidly forming a useful corpus of knowledge and comment about 
Commonwealth affairs. Sir Ivor’s lectures are a little repetitive of what he 
has already published in The Commonwealth in Asia and The Approach to 
Self-Government, but are more up to date than the one, and less generalised 
than the other; they can thus be read with profit by anyone who found these 
former books enlightening. The lectures deal with the history of self- 
government in British Asia, the economic problems of Asian Commonwealth 
countries, and the national and racial problems which those countries face. 
The “ New Commonwealth” of the title comprises India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
and Malaya, with side-glances at Singapore and Hong Kong. 

Sir Ivor does not discuss the edad Commonwealth problems of these 
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countries, in the sense of their relations with other Commonwealth countries 
or their interpretation of the Commonwealth link; he is concerned with them 
as newly indepeadions states whose probiems arise partly from their internal 
circumstances and — from their former dependence upon Britain. He 
writes freshly and vividly, compressing a great deal of material into a small 
space, and perhaps making some allusions which his American audiences may 
have found untamiliar. But he is particularly effective in demolishing 
American preconceptions about the nature of British rule in Asia; and 
although he is occasionally a trifle too self-assured about the part which he 
has personally played in constitution-making, he gives a very clear picture of 
how Asian politicians’ minds work. He is illuminating about communalism 
and its relation to nationalism. He says he is no economist, but his 
economics make sense to me. 

The main impression left behind by his treatment of Asian Common- 
wealth countries is of states which have little in common except English- 
educated middle classes who necessarily count for much in local politics when 
power is handed over, but may not survive the dangerous cross-currents ot 
communal fervour. Sir Ivor is not pessimistic, but realistic; he tries to face 
the facts, and see which tendencies will prevail. His lectures do not add up 
to a synoptic account of the “ New Commonwealth,” or of its effect upon 
the “Old Commonwealth”; but, since both phrases are Duke University’s 
and not his, he is hardly to be blamed for that. 

J. D. B. Mitrer. 


Austratian Accent. By J. D. Princre. [Chatto. 304 pp. 18s.] 


Arter editing the Sydney Morning Herald for five years, Mr. Pringle has now 
returned to England to be Assistant Editor of the Odserver. He has recorded 
his conclusions about Australia in an unusual book. Extracts from it have 
been serialised in Australia, and been much criticised, mainly on the ground 
that it is based too much on experience of one capital city out of five. Mr. 
Pringle’s most useful chapter has not, I’m told, been given any publicity in 
Australia. His account of Santamaria, the ardent young Catholic who, with 
the help of Archbishop Mannix of Melbourne, created a political party (the 
D.L.P.) out of the Catholic Action group (its members are commonly called 
“ groupers”’) will be novel reading to most English readers—even to those 
few who follow the internal politics of the Commonwealth nations. I have 
discussed Mr. Pringle’s two chapters on Australian politics with specialists 
on the subject in Melbourne and other cities; they tell me that it is accurate 
and acute and contains much information about Santamaria’s motives and 
methods and career that are not commonly known to Australian politicians. 
| am doubtful whether Catholic critics would in all respects endorse this 
judgment. Mr. Pringle admits that Santamaria made blunders when he 
came openly into the political arena, but assumes that his achievement in 
creating the D.L.P. was somehow a success. It broke the Labour Party, and 
its present activities ensured that once again the Liberal Party of Mr. Menzies 
would win this year’s election. It greatly sharpened the fight against the 
communists inside the Unions and Labour Party. But the reality in the 
minds of the bishops who supported Santamaria was surely to strengthen 
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Catholicism in Australia as a whole and to make Rome the decisive vote in 
Australian politics. The actual result of the tactics pursued by Santamaria’s 
party was to rouse a Protestant fury; indirectly it may also have strengthened 
the communists; it has driven some of the more liberal Catholics into the 
Menzies party and only created an almost exclusively Catholic party which 
could hope at best to win two or three seats in the senate but which had no 
chance of winning any at all in the lower chamber. 

Mr. Pringle fails to deal with the business interests which are paymasters 
of the parties. Mr. Calwell, the strict Catholic Labour leader who, in spite 
of his disagreements with Mr. Evatt and the violent pressure exerted upon 
him by fellow Catholics, has remained faithful to Labour, has revealed that 
the D.L.P. is financed by Shell Oil, not with the object, of course, of aiding 
Catholicism but of keeping Mr. Menzies in office and Labour out of it. 

For the rest, Mr. Pringle makes a number of shrewd observations about 
the Australian way of life, figs an interesting account of Australian cultural 
activity, emphasising especially a school of poets who hark back to Pope and 
Dryden, and makes some completely indefensible remarks about the Indo- 
nesian claim to West Irian—a difficult issue in which in many conversations 
with Australian specialists on the subject I have yet to meet with one who 
would accept the Dutch imperialist point of view Mr. Pringle almost care- 
lessly sponsors. His book is otherwise thoughtful and useful; it will do much 
to educate British opinion about a distant nation of which we know little 
and which greatly resents our indifference. 

Kinostey Martin. 


Tue Firesranp. By Witiiam Kirsourn. [Cape. 286 pp. 30s.] 


Tuis is an historical study based — family and public papers of the career 


of William Lyon Mackenzie, the leading figure in the Canadian Rebellion 
of 1837. Mr. Kilbourn’s work is at once readable and authoritative. For 
students of politics The Firebrand is an important contribution to the under- 
standing of the political character of the Canadian community. Modern 
Canada was born of resistance to the overthrow of traditional authority by 
the American revolutionaries. During the course of its history Canada has 
repeatedly stifled movements to alter Bordaccwa ts the patterns of authority 
originally derived from Europe. Mr. Kilbourn sets forth in detail one of the 
hases of this anti-revolutionary tradition. He reveals that William Lyon 

ackenzie himself, without abandoning his hatred of capitalist money- 
grabbing and bourgeois character, repented in the end his early zeal for 
American democratic institutions. Indeed, Mackenzie emerges as one of a 
common type of revolutionary found in early industrial society: the alienated 
man of religious passion who, in the final analysis, romantically loved the 
feudal past more than he did the new society coming into being around him. 
Mr. Kilbourn’s book is one of the most perceptive oat intelligent contributions 
to Canadian history made during the past twenty-five years. 


H. S. Ferns. 
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Tue Baitisn System or Taxation. [H.M.S.O. 53 pp. 3s. 6d.] 


Ts pamphlet was first issued in 1955 and a second edition has now been 
published. The new edition embodies the principal changes in taxation 
which have taken place in the last three years, particularly those relating to 
income tax, profits tax, and purchase tax. The a sy dealing with the 
structure of taxation and with local taxation have also been revised and a 


select bibliography has been added. 


What ts tHe ComMonweattH? [H.M.S.O. 17 pp. Is. 6d. | 


Tuts pamphlet was first published in 1956. The new edition takes into 
account changes to the Commonwealth brought about by the independence of 
Ghana and the Federation of Malaya. The opening section tries to answer 
the question posed by the title. A somewhat dubious statement in this section 
is that all the members of the Commonwealth “are bound together by a 
common sense of values and ideals... .” It is very difficult to fit South 
Africa into this generalisation. 


Economic DeveLorMent IN THE CommonweattH. [H.M.S.O. 96 pp. 
5s. 6d. | 


Tuts is a much longer amphlet which provides a great deal of information 
not easily obtainable elsewhere relating to production, development, and 


external finance. The part mes with development is by far the fullest. 


It surveys each member country of the Commonwealth (including the U.K. 
Dependencies) in terms of the main branches of development such as 
agriculture, minerals, fuel and power, manufacture, and transport. 


New Untversity. By Jack Simmons. [Leicester University Press. 


233 pp. 12s. 6d.] 


Tuts is an interesting account of the foundation of the University College of 
Leicester in 1917-21, its growth and development, its recognition by the 
University Grants Committee, and its transformation in 1957 into an inde- 
pendent university. In view of the fact that five new universities have been 
created in Britain in the last ten years, and perhaps as many may be created 
during the coming decade, the story here told is one of general interest. The 
author has held the chair of history at Leicester since 1947, and he is well 
aware of the general background against which the evolution of this univer- 
sity must be seen. The first chapter is devoted to the expansion of the 
English universities as a whole during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
which is one of the three great ages of expansion in higher education which 
has taken place in this country. 
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THE ADVENT OF THE LABOUR PARTY 
Philip P. Poirier 


an admirable study in political history he has turned a 
great deal of the accepted story upside down.”—A. J. P. TAYLOR 
in The Observer 

should be ‘ prescribed reading’ for any newcomer to the 
Labour Party who aspires to know something of its history; and 
even those who think they already know it all would find themselves 
the better for reading Mr. Poirier’s careful, balanced and interesting 
study." —MARGARET COLE in The Tribune 25s. 


FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICAL THEORY 
H. R. G. Greaves 


[his work is a contribution of profound importance to a decaying 
art and much more will be heard of it.°—T. E. UTLEY in The 
Daily Telegraph 

1 bold and well reasoned book, refreshingly different from the 
timorous essays in scepticism which form the bulk of present-day 
political philosophy It is worthy of a great deal of exhaustive 
inalysis.’—-Times Educational Supplement 21s 


ESSAYS ON THE WELFARE STATE 
Richard M. Titmuss 


an outstanding contribution to our understanding of the con 
mporary scene.”—The Listener 
stimulating essays Originality of thought is evident 
throughout and he touches few topics without illuminating them.” 
The Times 20s 


THE MINISTRY OF PENSIONS AND 
NATIONAL INSURANCE 


Sir Geoffrey S. King 


ihe first comprehensive and readable account of the work and 
oreanisation of the Ministry, in effect, of the administration of 
social security.” The author served from 1951 to 1955 as 
Permanent Secretary New Whitehall Series* 21s 


Phe other volumes are-—-HOME OFFICE (18s.); POREIGN OFFICE (18s.); 
COLONIAL OFFICE (18s.); MINISTRY OF WORKS (15s.); SCOTTISH 
OFFICE (21s.) 


In Preparation—MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT and THE TREASURY 
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